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in Egypt may or may not be proved by their 

eventual results to have been justified. But 
they have certainly—and quite naturally—produced a 
very bad impression throughout Europe, giving much 
support to the belief that the accession to power of a 
strong Conservative Government means a return on 
the part of England to the crude and obsolete “ impe- 
rialism” of twenty-five years ago. Assuming that this 
belief is wholly incorrect, it is certainly the duty of 
the Government so to act as to dispel it at the earliest 
possible moment. There would appear to be a fairly 
simple way of doing this. The Egyptian Parliament 
has appealed to the League of Nations; but as Egypt 
is not at present a member of the League there are 
technical difficulties which will probably prevent the 
League from taking cognisance of the matter unless 
Great Britain gives her consent. Why should not that 
consent be given at once? There is nothing in our 
dealings with Egypt during the past three years of 
which we have the slightest reason to be ashamed, and 
it should be to our advantage to court the fullest pub- 
licity. An impartial and authoritative examination of 
the facts by the League should go far to dispel not only 
the Suspicions of our Continental critics but the mis- 
givings of many people in this country. 

* * * 


T= strong measures taken by the Government 


We are not, of course, suggesting that the questions 
actually at issue between the British and Egyptian 
Governments should be submitted to the League for 
its decision, That would not be practicable, and the 

fague would probably decline the task. A stable and 
nendly settlement of the questions which were “ re- 
Served ” when Egypt obtained from us her independence 


nearly three years ago can only be reached by direct 
negotiation. All we are suggesting is that the League 
should be invited to consider the whole position with 
particular regard to the situation created by the practi- 
cal refusal of the Zaghlul Government to enter into any 
negotiations at all. The League might indeed help us, 
not only by publishing the facts, but by using its 
influence to facilitate the reopening of friendly conversa- 
tions. We want the affair settled, and it is only the 
intransigence of Zaghlul which has hitherto prevented 
a settlement. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is shortly to 
go to Rome to attend a meeting of the Council of the 
League. We suggest that he might offer to make a 
statement of the British Government’s position in 
regard to Egypt, and invite questions or comments 
from the other members of the Council, with a view, 
if the Council so decided, to a more detailed examination 
of the whole problem by such persons as it chose to 
appoint. At all events, whether by these or by other 
means, it is clearly necessary for the Government to 
take immediate steps to demonstrate to the world the 
good faith of our attitude in regard to Egypt and to our 


promise of Egyptian independence. 
* * * 


Signor Mussolini has won another Parliamentary 
triumph, in the shape of a vote of confidence carried 
by 887 to 17. But the gilt is taken off the ginger- 
bread when we remember a few of the facts. The 
main body of the Opposition, numbering 180, does not 
attend this mock Chamber. Nearly all the faithful 
337 were the dictator's henchmen. A group of Liberals 
and ex-Service men abstained from the division, and 
another group formed the hostile minority. Among 
these was Signor Orlando, who, like Signor Giolitti, 
made a trenchant attack on the Government. Even 


Signor Salandra, the leader of the Right Wing Liberals, 
was very critical, though he voted with the majority. 
The main grounds of complaint are the illegal character 
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of the militia, the gagging of the Press, the Proposed 
“reform ’”’ of the Constitution, and in general the 
arrogance and violence of the Fascist leaders and bands. 
The Prime Minister’s speech was couched in con- 
ciliatory terms. No mischief was intended to the 
Constitution... All important questions would in future 
be submitted to the Chamber. (A very safe con- 
cession, that!) Criminals were being punished and 
illegalities suppressed. In short, Fascism was behaving 
quite nicely. Nobody, of course, takes all those pro- 
fessions at their face value. But the fact that they are 
made is significant ; Signor Mussolini is singing smaller 
as he goes slowly down the hill. Fascism, he protests, 
is still necessary to orderly government; but “the 
revolutionary phase is in its twilight.’’ Presently “the 
new and brilliant dawn of our Italian motherland” 
will break. We hope so; but we feel some anxiety 
about the way in which Signor Mussolini and his friends 
propose to spend the intervening night. 
* * 


As a result of the so-called unity conference in 
Bombay, the Indian situation is more confused than 
ever, and therefore more favourable to the Govern- 
ment. The conference was arranged by Mrs. Besant 
and Mr. Sastri, on behalf of the Constitutionalists. 
It was attended by C. R. Das and his associates for 
purposes of capture, and especially to complete the 
overthrow of Mr. Gandhi, who had already capitulated 
in Calcutta. The latter part of the design was effi- 
ciently carried out. Mr. Gandhi moved the resolution 
confirming the Calcutta compact made between himself 
and Das. In doing this he made a confession of 
failure going beyond his previous admissions, said he 
was losing ground, and was “bending before the 
Swarajists and Liberals.’’ Nothing remains of the Non- 
Co-operation programme, for Mr. Gandhi gave it up 
with the twofold acknowledgment that the Swarajists 
were right and he himself was an unsafe political guide. 
This surrender, however, does not mean general agree- 
ment in the National Congress a month hence, for 
Mr. Gandhi cannot compel his former adherents to 
accept the Swarajist political programme, while the 
Mohammedan leaders intimated that they were in dis- 
agreement. The Conference appointed a committee 
of nineteen to prepare a new draft Constitution, on the 
plan framed by the Besant-Sastri group, and it adopted 
a resolution denouncing the Bengal ordinance which 
enabled Lord Lytton’s Government to make the recent 
round-up of suspects. Mrs. Besant fought hard for a 
downright condemnation of the Bengal murder gangs ; 
but the most prominent Indian Liberals were against 
admitting their existence, and were in favour of a 
united stand against the ordinance, and they won. 
Mrs. Besant serves on the committee of nineteen; 
but it is difficult to believe that its work will come to 
anything, for the “ unity ” conference, _ besides 
witnessing the collapse of Mr. Gandhi, provided a 
lamentable display of Indian disunion and unreality. 

* * * 


The newly-elected American Congress is not due to 
meet until the end of 1925. It is to the expiring Con- 
gress that the President, on December 1st will address 
his second annual Message. Obviously he cannot on 
this occasion expound his legislative policy, for the 
two Houses have only three more months of life. But 
he has announced in advance that he will repeat to the 
Senate his recommendation that the United States 
should join, with reservations, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Hitherto, Mr. Coolidge has not 
been able to carry the matter beyond the point at which 
it was left by his predecessor. The isolationist Senators 


would not look at it, because, for one reason, it is 
constituted under the League Covenant. Recent hap- 
penings in the Old World, it may be thought, have 
not been of a kind to discourage the American Die- 
hards, but the cables give an optimistic reading of the 


—— 


outlook for the President’s appeal on behalf of th 


. Court. Lodge’s influence in the Senate,: however, 


passes to Mr. Borah; and he has, so far, been no les 
hostile than Senator Lodge was to any move in th 
direction of The Hague. If he has now changed his 
attitude, the President should carry his point. A ques. 
tion of some little interest has been decided this week 
by the newly-elected Vice-President, Mr. Charles ¢ 
Dawes. President Harding tried to make this offic 
a little less negligible by giving to Mr. Coolidge, whep 
he held it, the privilege of attending Cabinet meeting,, 
Mr. Dawes, however, does not want this privilege. Th 
President, in the meantime, is writing his Message in, 
remarkable “‘ prosperity”’ atmosphere. The month 
since his re-election has been notable for activity in the 
buying and selling of industrial securities on a scak 
that is reminiscent of the most adventurous spells m 
the New York Exchange before the great panic of six. 
teen years ago. 
* * 

Yet another attempt to settle the Clydebank rents 
dispute has broken down. Under the proposed terms, 
which were rejected by a majority of one on the Tow 
Council, the standard rents under the Rents Act wer 
to be paid for the future, arrears over and above 
war rent were not to be made a ground for eviction, 
and all cases of dispute were to be referred to a specially 
constituted tribunal. A section of the Labour Party 
and the Tenants’ Association supported this plan ; but 
the majority decided to continue the struggle against 
paying more than the pre-war rents. Consequently, 
the factors have withdrawn their offer, and announced 
that evictions are to be instituted on a much larger 
scale than before. Presumably, the Tenants’ Associa- 
tion will reply by reinstating families in their houses as 
fast as the factors evict them, and the factors wil 
retort by prosecuting the reinstated tenants for house 
breaking. The position is thus as bad as ever at Clyde- 
bank. Meanwhile, there has been trouble in Cambus- 
lang, where a Socialist or Communist, rejected as an 
undesirable tenant though he made tender of the legal 
rent, has been evicted, arrested for resisting the police 
during the eviction, released on bail, and reinstated in 
his house by the method of forcible entry as practised 
at Clydebank. The Cambuslang tenants have been 
paying the ordinary legal rents, so that this appears to 
be only an isolated case of trouble ; but it indicates 
the possibility that, if the struggle goes on in Clyde 
bank, it will before long spread to other districts I 
which there is hardly less distress, and a no less militant 
temper among the working-class leaders. 

a 

There are persistent rumours that the new Govert: 
ment means to pass legislation dealing with the rights of 
Trade Unions. Some say it will introduce a measutt 
of its own; others that it will give facilities for a 
sponsored by a group of private Members. Some sj 
that the Bill will deal only with the Trade Union Ad 
of 1913—that is, with the conditions governing politi 
levies raised by Trade Unions under authorisation of 
a ballot vote; others suggest that an attempt will 
made also to amend the Trade Disputes Act so as t 
render Trade Union funds liable for torts committ 
by the members in pursuance of a dispute. One met 
ber at least of the Government has given sanction t# 
these rumours by a speech foreshadowing legislation: 
but his words were too indefinite to show what t 
scope of the proposed Bill would be. . ; 
if the Conservatives are going to be foolish enough t 
try a fall with the Trade Unions, it is obvious — 
matter of such importance ought to be dealt with - 
Government Bill, and not left to a group of priv : 
Members acti with Government encourageme? 
How many of y Ben anti-Trade Union enthusiasts, ¥¢ 
wonder, remember that it was the Taff Vale case t 
made the Labour Party? 








At any rate§ 
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The dispute at Barking power-station has ended for 
the time, and the threat to London’s supply of light 
and power has been removed. The matter, it appears, 
js not settled; but the whole position is to be re- 
considered, and a solution recommended on the lines 
which we put forward last week. Meanwhile, more 
serious troubles are gathering. The railwaymen are at 
last going forward with their long-delayed national 
programme, and the engineers, quiescent since their 
crushing defeat in 1922, are again bringing forward 
their demand for a general advance in wages. The 
engineers, constituting one of the most highly skilled 
sections of the workers, are admitted to be very badly 
paid. With the exception of the shipyard workers, 
they have suffered the heaviest reductions of any of the 
big industrial groups. They are even considerably 
worse off than the miners, though comparatively little 
has been heard of their plight. The situation is due, 
of course, to the abnormal extent of the slump in 
engineering, following its abnormal expansion during 
the war. This produced a huge surplus of labour, 
especially in the less skilled grades of workers. There 
is still a surplus ; but the existing conditions of under- 
payment cannot continue indefinitely. They are, for 
example, preventing the recruitment of skilled appren- 
tices and causing emigration among the most skilled 
workers. Both these things mean that the industry 
will be ill-equipped to cope with a revival; for, 
whereas semi-skilled men can be easily secured, the 
position of British engineering depends on its skilled 
workers, whose position has been quite undermined. 
The engineering employers would be wise, for their 
own sakes, to look ahead and take these matters into 
account in considering whether the industry will bear 
an advance. 
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It is announced that, in accordance with hints thrown 
out during the election, the Minister of Agriculture 
intends to convene a conference representing “‘ the 
three parties interested in agriculture '’’—landowners, 
farmers, and labourers—in the hope of devising a united 
agricultural policy. Some years ago, when a similar 
proposal was put forward, there was considerable 
objection on the part of both farmers and labourers, 
to the inclusion of the landowners as a third party to 
the agricultural question. Indeed, it is clear that, if 
wages and conditions of labour are to be dealt with, 
the landowners as such form quite an unnecessary third 
party to the discussions. Many owners, of course, are 
also farmers ; but in that capacity they belong, or can 
belong, to the Farmers’ Union. On the other hand, 
there is a group of questions, relating to land tenure, 
compensation for disturbance or improvements, small 
holdings and other matters, in which landowners are 
clearly concerned, together with farmers and workers. 
Many of these questions, such as agricultural rates and 
small holdings, concern also the local authorities in the 
tural areas ; and, if they are to be dealt with, the Confer- 
enee ought to be wide enough to include representatives 
of the local authorities. These considerations seem to 
show the necessity for a broadly inclusive conference, 
and for the careful subdivision and allocation of its 
work. This is, of course, on the assumption that the 
Proposed Conference is more than a piece of window- 
Tessing, or an cow a to get a demand for a protective 
tariff from the agricultural interests. If Mr. Wood does 
mean business, its seope should certainly be wide enough 
€ for control of food imports which is 
put forward in influential quarters as a means of safe- 
guarding the agricultural producer without imposing a 
ariff or raising prices. 

* * 7 







































Hints of a forthcoming scheme of “ all-in ” insurance 
a ear gely in the Conservative election rogramme, 
eu 4s in that of the Liberal Party. It is rumoured 











that this matter has already been under consideration 
by the Cabinet, and that very soon either a Bill will be 
introduced or an enquiry instituted. We have given 
our reasons for objecting to the plan in the forms in 
which it has, so far, been put forward; but we agree 
with its sponsors that the time is ripe for a full enquiry 
into the working of the various schemes of State insur- 
ance now in operation. Even if the proposal for an 
“all-in’’ scheme were fundamentally sound, there 
would plainly be need for the most careful enquiry 
before a Bill could be introduced. The matter is ex- 
ceedingly complicated, and the apparent simplicity of 
an “all-in” scheme conceals a host of difficulties. 
Enquiry into the facts would, we believe, considerably 
damp the ardour of its promoters, and reveal that many 
of the economies supposed to be realisable by it are, 
in fact, illusory. Let us have full enquiry, by all means ; 
for, quite apart from an “all-in”’ scheme, there are 
plenty of remediable defects in the existing arrange- 
ments. But to introduce a Bill at the present stage 
would be absurd, and would stir up a hornet’s nest of 
brokers with vested interests and claims. These same 
interests, however, should welcome a full enquiry by a 
fairly constituted committee or Royal Commission. 


* * K 


An Irish correspondent writes: Members of the 
Government cannot be very happy about the result of 
the by-elections. There is no reason indeed to fear any 
popular upheaval in favour of Republicanism. Increases 
in the anti-Treatyite poll, though sufficient to turn the 
scale in South Dublin and North Mayo, were relatively 
small; and had the Government’s party machine done 
its work as thoroughly as the Republican organisation 
these seats in all probability would have been saved. 
By revising their election tactics, nominating stronger 
candidates, and keeping more closely in touch with the 
constituencies, Ministers ought to find little difficulty 
in maintaining a lead over their opponents. A more 
formidable obstacle than Republican opposition is the 
fact that in the five divisions less than half the electors 
could be persuaded to mark ballot papers. The shilling 
cut in old-age pensions, the crippling burden of taxa- 
tion, Government’s strenuous measures to enforce 
payment of arrears of rates and income tax are put 
forward to explain the abstentions. But the really dis- 
turbing feature of the situation is that large sections 
of the nation are so uneducated politically that they 
fail to realise that any responsibility rests on them to find 
remedies for their discontents. Unfortunately it can- 
not be said that either Free Staters or Republicans have 
done much to teach a better way, and democratic 
government in theory seems destined for a long time to 
come to mean minority rule in practice. The taint 
goes deeper than politics, as Dublin is learning from its 
new crop of Labour troubles. Mr. Larkin, applying 
Mr. de Valera’s dogma that it is the inalienable right 
of minorities to coerce majorities, has declared open 
war against the Transport Workers’ Union, and in 
strict keeping with the precedent set by the Irregulars, 
is using his Workers’ Union to paralyse wherever 
possible the economic life of Dublin, on the assumption 
that employers and the general public, in the hope of 
obtaining peace, will be compelled to side with him 
against his Labour opponents. After meekly turning 
the other cheek for months the Transport Workers 
have at last come to the conclusion that in self-defence 
they must hit back, and are supplying men to fill 
vacancies caused by the withdrawal of members of the 
Workers’ Union in all firms where there is no a 
about Labour conditions. At present the struggle is 
being fought out over cinema and theatre workers, and 
with mass picketing, scuffles and volleys of revolver 
shots fired by the police to disperse hostile crowds, 
even those who cannotjpay to see films have no reasen 


to complain of lack of thrills. 
A2 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS 


O ONE who still hopes for a fair settlement and 
N friendly relations with Egypt can feel quite 
comfortable about the British Government’s 
vengeance for the murder of Sir Lee Stack. That that 
murder called for prompt and firm action goes without 
saying. It was not merely a brutal outrage on a 
public servant of blameless reputation ; it was a symp- 
tom that could not be disregarded of the dangerous 
state of affairs in the Sudan. Strong measures were 
necessary for the prevention of terrorism and terrorist 
propaganda, and for the clearing up of an intolerable 
situation. But the strength and swiftness of Mr. 
Baldwin’s counter-blow has surprised his friends and 
his opponents alike. Commentators abroad—in France, 
in Germany, in Italy, in America—are recalling disagree- 
able incidents in recent history—Mussolini and the 
Greeks, the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia after the 
Serajevo murders, or episodes in our own struggle with 
Sinn Fein. Few of us like these comparisons, however 
inexact, or indeed fundamentally irrelevant, we may 
think them. And fewer still can put on the brazen 
front of the Morning Post which “‘ honours’’ Mussolini 
for his “‘manhood”’ in resenting appeals to the League 
of Nations, and prides itself on having maintained that 
there was as little hope of success in the Egyptian as 
in the Irish “ settlement.”” It is precisely this question 
of Egyptian independence which, as it seems to us, 
has now become more important than ever. 

What do the decisions of the Cabinet and the strong 
measures taken by Lord Allenby portend? It appears 
to be assumed in some quarters that they are a prelude 
to the complete reoccupation of Egypt on the old 
pre-war terms. There has been an agitation for that 
for a considerable time past, not only in this country, 
but in the East, as we are reminded by a letter from a 
correspondent that we print on another page of this 
issue, and certain Cabinet Ministers are known to share 
in the desire. Such a policy must be roundly 
condemned. To tear up the Declaration of 1922 would 
be not merely a crime, but a blunder, infinitely damaging 
to ourselves, for the attempt to rule Egypt by the 
sword must lead to endless expenditure, and not less 
obviously to eventual humiliation. It is not a question 
of the British Empire being afraid or weak. The 
British Empire is as strong as it ever was, perhaps 
stronger, but its strength no longer lies in its power to 
coerce. We believe that is realised by the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary and all the wiser 
heads in the British Government, and we believe that 
the wiser heads are in the majority. Despite Die-hard 
pressure within and without, therefore, we assume that 
their intention is not to destroy the independence of 
Egypt, but to compel the Egyptian nationalists to 
come to reason. 

Whether, however, all the measures that have been 
taken to that end are wisely conceived is an arguable 
question. But it is only fair that any critic, at home 
or abroad, should recognise the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. For two years we have been waiting for those 
negotiations on the “reserved subjects” that were 
necessary for a friendly settlement. The attitude of 
Zaghlul Pasha, as the representative of the Egyptian 
nation, has disappointed us all. He has not been able, 
or else he has not wished, to curb the claims of his 
extremists. He has persistently refused our overtures 





to a reasonable accommodation. In his interviews 
with Mr. MacDonald a month or two ago he showed 
degree of intransigence which made discussion a waste 
of time. He stood out for the complete sovereignty 
of Egypt over the Sudan, and his friends supported his 
claim by insupportable arguments. He supported it 
also by more sinister methods, by condoning, if not 
encouraging, a violent propaganda and a policy of pin. 
pricks in Khartoum, which were making the work of 
administration in the Sudan more and more difficult, 
It was a state of affairs which had to be ended, which 
ought to have been ended long since, and we do not 
think the British Government can be blamed for seizing 
the first opportunity to end it. 

There must be order in the Sudan—and not merely 
surface order, but conditions in which the machinery 
of government, of trade, and of economic development, 
will run smoothly. Those conditions, it has become 
evident, cannot be assured while Egypt is disputing 
with us for the control of a country to which we 
are satisfied she has no claims. The rights she has 
—and we have never denied them—are rights to a 
guarantee of her water-supply; her assertion of 
political sovereignty is repudiated by the vast majority 
of the Sudanese even more strongly than it is by us. 
In Egypt also the same order is wanted; but that 
is for the Egyptians themselves to assure. We assume, 
then, that the drastic decisions of Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues last week were honestly designed to 
this twofold purpose—first, to press the Egyptians to 
abandon for good and all their untenable claims to 
the Sudan, and secondly, as regards Egypt itself, 
to press them to come to that agreement with us 
which must be the basis of their own freedom from 
foreign interference. Our only doubts are concerned 
with the tone of the ultimatum and the wisdom of 
certain of the measures that have been adopted or 
threatened. 

It may be assumed, we think, that these measures, 
taken as a whole, were not suddenly devised at the 
Cabinet meetings which were held at the end of last 
week; and that some such plan of action was at 
least in preparation before ever the present Gover- 
ment took office. For when the negotiations between 
Mr. MacDonald and Zaghlul Pasha broke down tt 
became obvious that Lord Allenby must be consulted 
as to what measures would be necessary to put am 
end to an intolerable situation and oblige the Egyptians 
to reopen negotiations on a reasonable basis. The 
murder of the Sirdar has merely precipitated a cours 
of action, so far as the Sudan is concerned, which was 
recognised to be almost inevitable. But the question 
remains whether it is really a wise course. * 

For our part we hesitate to offer a definite opimio 
on that question. Clearly the Government 1s taking 
a big risk. If its measures do not save the situation 
they will make it much worse. And in some respects the 
Cabinet seems to us to have taken a bigger risk than 
was necessary—of inflaming Egyptian opinion, in 
of persuading it to adopt a more rational view of the 
situation. We cannot, for instance, see that it w® 
necessary to inflict upon the Egyptian taxpayers be 
fine of £500,000. Indeed, we frankly dislike thi 
taking of a leaf out of Mussolini’s book. A dem “ 
for substantial compensation for the relatives of t 
murdered officer would Ypave been justified ; but the 
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levying of this punitive fine—a sort of blood-money— 
has about it a semi-barbarous flavour which is by 
no means removed by the fact that the money is to 
be devoted to benevolent purposes in the Sudan. 
It gives the Egyptians a handle against us, an oppor- 
tunity of making a pretty effective appeal against 
us to outside opinion. At the same time it has made 
it more difficult for the leaders of the more moderate 
and solid sections of Egyptian opinion to save their 
faces whilst advising a conciliatory policy, and far 
easier for the nationalist fanatics to play upon the 
fears and passions of their followers. 

The threat regarding the Gezira irrigation scheme 
seems on the face of it an even more dubious step. 
But for this, it may be argued, there is a certain solid 
justification. For two years we have been saying 
in effect to the Egyptian Government: “ We will 
enter on behalf of the Sudan into a solemn public 
covenant which will completely safeguard the water- 
supply of Egypt.” Zaghlul’s reply, however, has 
been that he cannot discuss that question since nothing 
Jess than the full sovereignty of the Sudan with com- 
plete control over the upper reaches of the Nile will 
satisfy Egypt’s just claims—claims which are, in fact, 
just about as sensible as would be a claim on the part 
of Holland to contro] the upper reaches of the Rhine. 
In this situation we are morally, as well as dialectically, 
entitled to reply: “‘ Very well, if you will not accept 
a covenant, the Sudan shall do what it likes with the 
Nile water which flows through its territory. When 
you are ready to negotiate we shall be ready to conclude 
a friendly agreement. Meanwhile we shall irrigate 
the plain of Gezira without limit.” 

There is not, of course, any serious question of the 
water-supply of Egypt being threatened. Several 
years ago a body of experts (including an impartial 
American) went thoroughly into the question of the 
building of the Makwar dam above Gezira, and came 
to the conclusion that the project would in no way 
diminish the amount of water available lower down 
the Nile. But the problem has been a matter less of 
scientific estimates than of popular apprehensions, and 
it was merely to calm those apprehensions that Lord 
Allenby gave the promise (now withdrawn) to limit 
the irrigation at Gezira to a definite acreage. In any 
case, it never would and never could be our policy to 
nullify all the work that has been done during the past 
thirty years in the irrigation of Egypt itself. The 
Interests involved are far too important and too strong. 

But what will be the effect in Egypt of these threats ? 
That is the whole question. Will they enable us to 
secure a friendly and stable settlement or will they 
merely increase the difficulties of the situation and 
produce a revolt comparable to the revolt of Ireland 
after the War? Obviously there is danger of that ; 
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but how real a danger it is can only be estimated by 
those who have a personal and intimate knowledge 
of Egyptian conditions. On his record Lord Allenby 
is, In this matter, a man to be trusted. When the 
Coalition Government three years ago seemed about 
to refuse political independence to Egypt he forced 
its hand by threatening to resign. The policy which 
he is initiating or assenting to now is presumably 
directed to the same end ; and the question of whether 
It is wise or unwise can only in the last resort be 
answered by its results. 








This much, however, we may say with the utmost 
confidence and emphasis: that no shadow of doubt 
should be allowed to exist regarding oer good fa'th 
towards Egypt and our determination to give her 
that political independence which we solemnly 
announced in 1922. All measures must be judged 
in relation to that object. We shall not surrender 
control of the Suez Canal nor hand over the Sudan 
to a Government which has no moral claim to it and 
could not govern it peacefully for six months; nor 
can we leave Cairo without securing adequate safe- 
guards for the treatment of foreigners. But subject 
to those few, and not very onerous, conditions it is, 
we trust and believe, the settled policy of Great Britain 
to leave Egypt to govern herself. Clearly, however, 
it is the duty of Mr. Baldwin to say this so plainly 
that no one, either in Egypt or anywhere in Europe, 
can doubt our good faith. Only so can he justify 
the extremely severe and dangerous measures which 
he and his Cabinet have authorised during the past 
week. 


HIGH PRICES 


R. BALDWIN’S new Royal Commission on High 
M Prices inevitably takes our minds back to the 
anti-profiteering inquiries and legislation of a few 
years ago. Prices were then a good deal higher than they 
are now. So, of course, were wages and employment ; and 
the wage-earners in general, as well as the owners of indus- 
trial capital, were a good deal better off. Subsequently, 
wages, prices and profits fell together, and especially as 
employment became less abundant and regular the 
standard of living fell too. On the surface of the facts, it 
looks as if Mr. Baldwin ought to be inquiring, in the 
interests of all the classes engaged in industry, not how to 
make prices lower, but how to raise them to the old level. 

This is, of course, only the superficial view ; but there is 
a truth behind it. Low prices are not necessarily and in all 
cases an advantage either for the owners of capital or for 
the workers. They are, of course, an advantage to those 
who depend wholly or mainly on fixed incomes which are 
not affected by changes in industrial conditions, But these 
form a relatively small section of the population, and have 
certainly no claim to exclusive, or even first, consideration. 
We must beware of the natural tendency to regard low 
prices as an ideal to be pursued, regardless of consequences. 

The fall in prices during the past few years has, of 
course, been due mainly to the trade slump, which in turn 
is a result partly of political conditions, but largely of 
changes in financial policy. If Mr. Baldwin wishes only to 
lower prices, without caring what other effects are pro- 
duced, he has only to secure the adoption of a still more 
drastic policy of deflation than that of three years ago. 
Such a policy, it is true, would compel a further restriction 
of output by employers, a further lowering of wages, an 
addition to the ranks of the unemployed, and a fall in the 
market value of industrial shares. But it would certainly 
bring down prices. 

Presumably this is not what Mr. Baldwin has in mind. 
He wants to reduce prices without restricting credits, or 
lowering “‘ reasonable ” wages or “ reasonable’’ profits, or 
increasing unemployment, or producing any of the pheno- 
mena which accompanied the fall of prices three years ago. 
This sounds suspiciously like wanting at once to eat one’s 
cake and to have it, and that is pretty much a true description 
of the state of mind ordinarily adppted by the man in the 
street towards the price question. The “ Doaglas Credit 
Scheme,” that extraordinary farrago of now nearly forgotten 
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nonsense, owed the greater part of its appeal to the fact 
that it gaily promised to reduce prices to the consumer 
while doing all the things that are usually associated with 
the rising prices of a period of boom. Credit was to flow 
like water, and at the same time prices were to fall to a 
mere fraction of the previous level. Happy thought! How 
far, we wonder, is Mr. Baldwin’s happy thought removed 
from it in the minds of many who are now applauding him 
for his courage in tackling the price question. 

For our part, we are by no means sure that we even 
want prices in general to fall much or even at all. Naturally, 
we should like our own and other people’s incomes to go 
further ; but we have no interest in lower prices if incomes 
on the average are to fall by a corresponding, or even a 
greater, amount. What matters most is neither high prices 
nor low prices, but the relation of prices to incomes. What 
matters next is that prices should be, not high or low, but 
relatively stable. 

It is sometimes suggested that lower prices are indis- 
pensable in order to enable British industries to compete 
in the world market. If this has any reference to the 
general price level, it is pure nonsense. The countries of 
whose unfair competition we are always complaining are 
precisely those in which the level of prices is nominally 
highest. These nominally high prices may become ex- 
cessively low prices when, through the rates of exchange, 
they are translated into terms of international commerce. 
Lower internal prices will not necessarily help us one iota 
in our foreign trade. They may, indeed, under certain 
conditions do exactly the opposite. 


It is necessary to point out that the lowering of prices is 
not an unquestionable good, in order, not by any means to 
discredit Mr. Baldwin’s proposed inquiry, but to clear 
away ambiguities and misunderstandings which will cer- 
tainly beset its path. For there are ways in which the 
prices of particular commodities, as distinct from the 
general price level, can be lowered without bringing, in the 
train of lower prices, lower wages and lower rates of interest. 
Of course, the general price level is affected by changes in the 
prices of particular commodities, but in this case indirectly 
instead of directly through the Bank rate and the conditions 
of credit supply. Prices can be lowered, without destroying 
legitimate incomes, by eliminating actual waste expenditure 
in the production, marketing or distribution of any par- 
ticular commodity, or in the purchase of supplies imported 
from abroad. They can also, in certain cases, where a ring 
or combine is exacting a monopoly price for a commodity 
which it controls, be reduced by destroying or shackling 
the group of monopolists. 

The anti-profiteering inquiries of a few years ago con- 
centrated mainly on two points—the effects of rings and 
combines in raising prices, and the charges of extortion 
against retail tradesmen. The Committee on Trusts 
gathered a wealth of evidence showing the increased 
activity and powers of the combines, and the Committee 
set up later under the Profiteering Act added a great deal 
more by way of detailed illustration. On these points 
much information was gathered, and practically no action 
taken. The Profiteering Act, apart from its clauses pro- 
viding for inquiry, resolved itself in practice into a measure 
for promoting occasional and mostly futile prosecutions of 
retail tradesmen. 

Doubtless many of the retailers who were prosecuted, 
and a great many more who were not, were making hay 
while the sun of post-war prosperity briefly shone. But 
it was perfectly obvious that the Profiteering Act was 
useless; for the roots of the system of excessive prices 
were in the wholesale trade and in the whole industrial 
and financial structure. The retailer where he was an 
offender was only the last in a long line of offenders, and 
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it was both unfair and ineffective to single him out for 
punishment. Everyone realised this, and therefore, after 
being made the scapegoat, he was usually left unpunished, 
Practically no attempt was made to proceed against 
trusts or wholesale combines, both because this was a far 
harder matter, and because much stronger vested interests 
were involved. 

But, in any case, the method of prosecution was and is 
bound to be utterly ineffective. We do not say it should 
play no part in a sensible system of regulation ; but we 
do say that its part should be quite subordinate. If 
trusts are to be prevented from profiteering by the exaction 
of monopoly prices, this will be done not by prosecution 
but by State regulation designed to limit their profits, 
and restrict their freedom of exploitation. We do not 
suggest that this is easy, though there are some useful 
suggestions for it in the Report of the Committee on 
Trusts. But we are quite sure nothing short of this will 
have any effect in dealing with this particular cause of 
excessive prices. 

The profiteering inquiries of the time just after the 
war were concentrated mainly on this question of excessive 
prices leading to excessive profits. But we believe this 
is to-day a good deal less important than that other question 
of prices made excessive by waste in the processes of 
purchase, production or distribution. The Linlithgow 
Committee on the Distribution of Agricultural Produce 
directed its inquiries mainly to this point, as it bore upon 
the position of the British farmer. Again, a mass of 
information, showing huge waste in the processes of dis- 
tribution, was accumulated; again, practically nothing 
was done. It is clear, however, that the facts which the 
Linlithgow Committee laid bare in relation to a few selected 
commodities apply in fact far more widely ; for waste in 
the processes of distribution and marketing is by no means 
confined to foodstuffs. The marketing arrangements for 
nearly all classes of goods would repay systematic over- 
hauling with a view to drastic reforms in the organisation 
of wholesale and retail distribution. Moreover, there 
is the no less important question of possible economies 
in the purchase of supplies from overseas, not only of 
wheat and meat, but of wool, cotton, and every other bulk 
import. Are we buying these by our present methods as 
cheaply as we could buy them with more systematic 
organisation ? 

These questions, rather than the matter of profiteering 
in the narrower sense, ought, we think, to engage the 
first attention of Mr. Baldwin’s Royal Commission. And 
they ought, as we suggested last week, to be considered 
in close conjunction with the new Imperial Economic 
Committee, which is to be set up on the recommendation 
of the Imperial Economic Conference. We want to 
stimulate trade, and to establish stable economic relations, 
between those parts of the Empire which are in a position 
to supply one another’s deficiencies ; and we believe that 
it is possible, not only to increase trade within the Empire, 
but also to do this in such a way as to create substantial 
economies for the British consumer. If Mr. Baldwin's 
Commission, instead of trying to curry favour by chivvying 
the retail tradesmen in the manner of the old Profiteering 
Act, will concentrate its attention mainly on the securing 
of economies in overseas purchase and home marketing 
and distribution, it will be in a position to do real good, 
and also to serve as a powerful influence in educating the 
public on a question about which candidates of all parties, 
in deference to the popular taste, are in the habit of talking 
a great deal of nonsense. Lower prices are excellent if 
they are secured by effecting real economies in purchase, 
production and distribution, or by preventing monopolist 
profits; they may be a serious evil if they are indu 
by checking the flow of credit or lowering wages to a mor 
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than corresponding extent in a desperate endeavour to 
reduce production costs. That is the distinction which 
the puvlic and the politicians must be induced to under- 
stand. How many, we wonder, of Mr. Baldwin’s Com- 
missioners will themselves understand it ? 


LOANS AND LAUDATIONS 


Paris, November 25th. 
OANS and laudations have been raised this week. 
While France is bidden to render homage to Jean 
Jaurés, who has been annexed by the Radical 
Party, the Government has not forgotten that the franc 
needs saving. The two operations are perhaps more 
closely connected than appears on the surface. Financially 
the Herriot Government had not been as successful as had 
been expected by its friends, who put the blame for French 
difficulties on the Bloc National. Doubtless they were to 
some extent mght: French fiscal policy during the past 
five years had been extremely bad. But even political 
mismanagement did not altogether account for the parlous 
state of French finances, and when the Radicals had said 
their worst about their predecessors in office they had still 

to discover a sound method of stabilising the currency. 

They cannot proceed to adopt drastic measures, such as 
a capital levy, of which there has been much talk, or any 
other scheme for “* taking wealth from those who have it,” 
as M. Renaudel advises, for fear of frightening capital 
away. It is bad tactics to hint at any kind of confiscation 
of riches and at the same time to appeal for subscriptions 
to a State loan. Accordingly it is now taken for granted 
that no serious steps in the way of taxation on capital may 
be expected from the present Government, and everything 
is being done to make the internal loan a success. Its 
fate still hangs in the balance; if at least four milliard 
francs, the estimated deficit on the present year’s budget, 
are not received, the loan will have failed of its purpose, 
which was to give M. Clementel, the Finance Minister, a 
clean start. 

But the frane continued to slip. “Why do not the 
French decide at what figure they wish to stabilise the 
frane and fix it accordingly ?”’ asked an eminent British 
financier the other day. I was unable to give him any 
satisfactory answer. ‘“‘ It does not matter much at what 
figure they keep it,” he said. ‘*‘ Let them put it at 60 or 
70 or 80 or 100 or anything they please, but let them decide 
at what point they can hold it.” In the past six or seven 
months there have been fluctuations of well over 20 per 
cent., and there has been the most serious depreciation of 
the rentes. The Government accuses the Opposition of 
not playing the game. It is freely stated that there have 
been financial manceuvres inspired by party interests which 
have rendered the most signal disservice to the nation. 
If this be true it is certainly to be deplored, for in such 
matters there should be no question of party. Still, the 
Radicals are not guiltless, for they chose at the elections 
to regard the franc as the barometer of governmental 
elliciency or inefficiency, and launched the gravest charges. 
Until the france is taken out of the realm of sectional dis- 





putes, until there is general agreement on the necessity of a 
display of financial patriotism, all that is essential will not 
be accomplished. Some attempt to defeat the speculators, 
even at the expense of a certain inconsistency, was made 
this week when it was resolved to launch a large loan of 
100 million dollars in America, directed by Messrs. Morgan 
and Co. There has been much enthusiasm, though again 
there has been much partisan comment on both sides ; and 
M. Loucheur, optimistic as ever, exultantly declares that 
the stabilisation of the franc is now in sight. 
Unfortunately, however, the most grandiose party demon- 


strations are still being held. For a real grandiose demon- 
stration a hero must be discovered. A dead hero is for this 


purpose much better than a living lion. There is no finer 
platform than a tomb. This was well seen when Zola 
was conveyed to the Panthéon. The transference of the 
heart of Gambetta a few years ago to the great Temple of 
Sainte-Geneviéve, was the occasion of a Nationalist mani- 
festation. When Anatole France died he was not given the 
simple funeral which he would surely have wished, but was 
escorted by soldiers and Ministers, to the accompaniment of 
discourses, to his place of rest. The whole nation could not 
but honour France, but there was nevertheless some 
flavour of party in the proceedings. The apotheosis of 
Jaurés, since Jaurés was essentially a politician, could 
hardly be anything more than a political celebration. The 
Nationalists who had, of course, paid tribute to Anatole 
France, now frankly sulked. They could not accept Jaurés 
as a national figure. While admitting his remarkable quali- 
ties as orator, his generous nature, his magnificent intelli- 
gence, his moral probity, they recalled his doubtful judg- 
ments. They remembered that he and the French Socialists 
in general had trusted in the pacifism of the German Social- 
ists. With the utmost respect for the man—who wielded 
an enormous influence in France, and was respected even 
by his opponents—they could not admit the virtues of the 
politician. 

Jaurés was the first victim of the war. In a little café in 
the Rue Montmartre he was assassinated by a fanatical 
patriot on the eve of the conflict, and for a moment there 
was some fear that the people, who had loved the great 
tribune, would revolt. It was necessary to assure them 
that the murderer would be brought to justice. He was 
tried after the war was over—and acquitted! About the 
name of Jaurés there is still controversy. Moreover, the 
Panthéon has never completely served its purpose. At the 
Revolution it was consecrated to the immortal dead : 
Aux Grands Hommes La Patrie Reconnaissante. Twice was 
it converted into a church. The Third Republic restored 
it to the cult of the dead when it buried Victor Hugo— 
one of the rare men of genius who repose in the Panthéon— 
in the crypt. The ashes of few great Frenchmen lie there. 
It has nothing of the traditions of Westminster Abbey. 
Even Napoléon and Pasteur, among modern men, are absent. 
The choice is arbitrary. 

What France needs above all now is the spirit of national 
unity, and it is more than doubtful whether these demon- 
strations serve the cause of national unity. Certainly, 
the Radicals and the Socialists thus strengthen their 
association, for some of the Radical Ministers who played 
the most prominent part in this week’s ceremony were 
formerly the downright adversaries of Jaurés. Now the 
Radicals vie with the Socialists in his praise. But the 
division of parties in general is bitterer than ever. M. 
Caillaux and M. Malvy have been included in the amnesty 
at last, to the chagrin of the Nationalists—although 
M. Poincaré somewhat unexpectedly relieved his conscience 
by declaring publicly that he had never heard anything 
which convinced him of the anti-patriotism of the former 
Minister of the Interior. If the amnesty resulted in an 
appeasement, if it were, as M. Herriot asks, an act of 
oubli, it would be all to the good. But M. Malvy himself 
immediately made it clear that it should not be considered 
an act of oubli. He will not rest until there is a revision 
of the process and a reversal of the verdict. Quite how 
this is to be achieved nobody knows, for the Senate pro- 
nounced as a sovereign body whose judgments cannot, 
it would seem, be overridden. M. Caillaux has not expressed 
himself on this point, and it may be that he will be content 
to return without seeking another trial. When will he 
return, and what will be the consequence? That a seat 
will be found for him without great delay seems inevitable. 
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That there will be an attempt to include him in a French 
Ministry next year is highly probable. But, on the whole, 
one would say that the wind is not yet favourable and 
that M. Caillaux will still have to wait for an opportunity 
to enliven the Parliamentary proceedings by his financial 
proposals from a post of authority. The hostility against 
him is tenacious. Certainly, M. Herriot has accomplished 
far more, at this stage, than would have been possible to 
M. Caillaux. 

Consolidation of the American credits to France in a 
loan represented in bonds at,7 per cent. redeemable in 
twenty-five years is, in spite of recriminations, an admirable 
operation. This and the internal loan, if boycotting ceases, 
will give the French authorities a real breathing-space in 
which they can, if they are wise, put their financial house in 
order. The Poincaré credits were criticised as a ruinous 
and desperate manceuvre. They were described as money 
thrown into the chasm of the deficit. The bargain was 
made, it is true, hastily and had an unpleasant side. The 
present loan is an immense improvement, as it ought to 
be because it has been contracted at leisure. 

The chief point, however, is the proof that American 
confidence is not destroyed by the lack of an arrangement 
about French debts. America is not only willing but 
anxious to lend money to French railways and other enter- 
prises and to the French Government. America is not 
uninfluenced by the signs of a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment. But the condemnation of General von Nathusius 
by a Lille military court on what appears to be inadequate 
evidence of war thefts, is one of those little incidents which 
are calculated to put back the clock. It is to be feared 
that the German Nationalists will win many additional 
seats at the elections if M. Herriot does not rectify this 
error. But though there are blunders, though there are 
controversies over the advisability of the 26 per cent. 
tax on German imports if the Dawes plan is to have a fair 
chance, though the Franco-German commercial treaty hangs 
fire, though the Geneva protocol is not likely to be ratified, 
though party feelings in France are stirred up instead of 
being allayed, it is clear that America believes in the 
future of France under Radical rule, and the Radical- 
Socialists have still, if they choose to play them aright, 


an excellent hand of cards. 
S1sLEY HupDLEsTON. 


LIBERALS IN THE CONFESSIONAL 


f I NHERE has been concluded this week, in the 
Manchester Guardian, one of the fullest and most 
interesting debates held in the English Press 

for many years past. Every day for three weeks letters 

from Liberal correspondents on the condition and prospects 
of their party have filled a broad space, varying from three 
columns to a whole page. 

The discussion was opened rather curiously by Sir 
Hall Caine, with an admirable blast of argument and 
indignation which must have astonished a few thousands 
of his accustomed readers. A number of well-known 
politicians contributed, but the great majority of those 
who joined in were of the rank-and-file. They expressed, 
for the most part, the troubled mind of the middle class, of 
men and women belonging to that great section of England 
which, being Liberal by tradition and habit, is to-day 
bewildered by events and miserably conscious of defeat. 
Two things in particular may be said of this noteworthy 
Liberal stocktaking, before we come to the collective 
state of mind which it reveals. The first is that the letters 
have been strikingly free from anything in the nature of 
bitterness or recrimination. The second is that they 
reached a level of good and clear expression which should 
go some way towards reassuring the people who believe that 








the present generation does not possess the ability t 
write tolerable English. 

The first question one naturally asks in estimatj 
the results of a debate of this kind is whether, upon any 
particular matter, there is any evidence of practic 
unanimity. The letters seem to show that there ig_ 
namely, the strategy of the election, and especially th, 
acceptance of defeat in advance by the wholesale withdraw) 
of candidates. It is plain that the official surrender t) 
the Conservatives has provoked a great amount of resen}. 
ment. There was, it is complained, no positive assay} 
upon the Tory position. Not one of the Liberal leadey 
had to fight a Conservative opponent. The famous pag 
in the constituencies is, of course, denied in some quarter, 
but it is none the less clear that a good part of the core. 
spondence comes from Liberals who are puzzled or angered 
by their personal experiences. These men will not listen to 
any denials of the pact. They feel that they were let down, 
and they want first of all to know whether, in a futur 
election, they will be encouraged to fight as members of 
an independent party. 

Faithful Liberals, writing at a time like the present, 
inevitably and most properly declare their faith in th 
eternity of Liberal principles. But it is noticeable that 
when they venture upon precise enumeration the list has 


















no fresh or inspiriting sound. Peace, retrenchment and § 





reform ; free trade, equal franchise, the educational ladder, 
Can we imagine such “ principles” winning Dundee! 
The Liberal programme, said some, has been fulfilled, with 
the one important exception of Land Reform. But to this 
comes a chilling answer, in the form of a reminder as to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s record on the land question, and the 
fact that the party went into the recent election armed with 
a new, but unfamiliar, land programme, and lost every 
agricultural seat in England from Land’s End to the Tweed. 
Explanations of the Liberal break-up are, of course, abur- 
dant. Some stalwarts can trace it from the death of 
Campbell-Bannerman and the coming of the Liberal 
Imperialists into power. A few impassioned evangelists 
maintain that the party has fallen because it has shirked 
the Liquor issue. They say that the one urgent social task 
for the Liberal Party is the enactment of Prohibition. 
Others see the chief cause in the failure to establish P. R. 
It is noticeable that one very significant phenomenon— 
the marked decline of political Nonconformity—is almost 
overlooked. True, one prominent Welsh Liberal argues 
that unless the party can reconquer Nonconformity, it 
cannot hope to recover its position in the country. 
But, to that, the sufficient answer is that a main part of the 
conviction and enthusiasm which made the strength of Free 
Church Liberalism has gone into the Labour movement. 
A Sunday meeting of the I. L. P. in any industrial city to-day 
is in all essentials the counterpart of a Free Church political 
demonstration in the Victorian Age. 

We come now to one revelation of the average Liberal 
mind that is among the most curious. It is from member 
of the Radical wing that we should expect to get the fiercest 
attacks upon the party leaders, together with appeals » 
favour of Labour-Liberal co-operation. The correspol 
dence, however, shows that the Radical Liberal may also 
furnish the queerest examples of mental confusion. It's 
he who can most easily argue that his programme includes 
all that is vital, or practicable, in the proposals of the Labour 
Party. It is usually he who most emphatically reaffirms 
the principle of individual freedom, although he may, in the 
very next sentence, destroy his own position. “I am® 
Liberal in every fibre of my being,” writes one of thes 
excellent citizens, who is convinced that those of his fellows 
who voted Socialist can never have had any right to the 
name of Liberal. He then sets forth the chief tenets of 
his own Liberal creed, starting with “* Conciliation at home 
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and abroad,” to be attained by means of, among other 
measures, compulsory arbitration in industry and a legal 
pan upon all organised strikes! Needless to say, there is 
no corresponding confusion in the mind of a Liberal such as 
Mr. Ramsay Muir, who, although defeated at Rochdale, 
maintains that in his stronghold of the Lancashire faith 
Liberalism continues powerful and independent, sure of 
yictory because it commands a force of 2,000 young Liberals 
who are fortified by study circles. Nor can we charge with 
confusion a yet more eminent Liberal, who puts with pro- 
fessorial skill the argument for independent Liberalism that 
lies, he thinks, in the Trade Union basis of the Labour 
Party. He states it thus: 

The full-blooded Trade Unionist may think himself a Socialist 
but, in reality, by the charter of his social existence, he is a section- 
alist. He puts the wages, hours, and general welfare of a section 
first, and the well-being of the community second . . . On this 


view we get the interesting result that the permanent function 
of Liberalism is to teach Labour the true principles of Socialism. 


Certainly an interesting result, but one, as its exponent 
confesses, not likely to be approved by Liberals as an avowed 
basis of party organisation. 

In the entire discussion, as we should expect, there is 
nothing more interesting than the sharp differences of 
view upon the future relations of Liberal and Labour. 
It is here, as many of the debaters see clearly enough, 
that the crux of the whole matter lies. The majority of 
them, being readers of the Manchester Guardian, believe 
in the necessity of a united progressive party, recognise 
with pain the actual conflict between Liberal and Labour, 
and would make many sacrifices on behalf of a concordat. 
They see that the successes of the Labour Government— 
Mr. MacDonald’s European policy and Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget—were precisely those which they would wish a 
Liberal Ministry to achieve. But they are told, or they 
admit, a number of very inconvenient facts. For example, 
that no full alliance is possible, for the result must be the 
absorption of the Liberal Party by Labour ; that the policy 
of Liberal headquarters is definitely anti-Labour; that 
you cannot have co-operation in Parliament and conflict 
in the constituencies; that, almost without exception, 
Liberal candidates are smarting under personal grievances, 
and that many thousands of nominal Liberals voted 
Conservative not only because they were frightened and 
anxious to protect the country against annual elections, 
but also because they are quite satisfied with Mr. Baldwin 
and his programme. 

What, then, of the outlook for Liberalism, as it is disclosed 
in these arguments and confessions? It is easy to detect 
a general distrust of the party leadership. We can see that 
if Mr. Lloyd George had left the party instead of “ re- 
uniting” it in 1928, thousands of Liberals would have been 
far happier to-day. We can guess that if the conferences 
of the past month, and the panic efforts at reorganisation, 
could be made to result in the withdrawal of all the Liberal 
Elders, there would be heard in the party ranks very little 
more than conventional regrets. But we can also see 
that no purge of this kind could materially improve the 
party prospect. The cry of almost all those who are 
able still to identify the Liberal Party with progress is for 
4 restatement of Liberal principles in ringing modern terms, 
and for the selection of some great new leader around whom 
the imperishable host could rally. But, as we all know, 
there is no such leader, and almost certainly there will 
not be. And there can be no such ringing restatement of 
Principle and programme. All Liberals who acknowledge 
realities confess the fact to themselves whenever they think 
of Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman, of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Alfred Mond. As they survey the electoral field, 
they take note of the fact that the greater part of England 
south of the Trent has been won by Liberalism and might 
be again ; that it can hardly be conquered by Labour in 
































































less than, say, ten or twenty years. But they cannot, 
apparently, envisage the means by which the Liberal Party 
could be led back to a majority position in the same, 
or any other, period of time. And they find themselves 
perplexed beyond expression, between a Labour Party 
which, in defeat, polls a million more votes than it polled 
a year ago, and influential members of a triumphant 
Conservative Party who, like Mr. Garvin, implore them to 
put forth every effort to save themselves from extinction. 


THE STRANGER’S ROOM 


r I SHERE are words and phrases to which one never 
gets accustomed, but which one uses merely 
because they are the words and phrases that most 

other people seem to use. One of these words in my 

own case is “‘ hassock.” I had never known the word 

** hassock ”’ outside a book till I had left school; “* boss ”’ 

was the name by which I knew that enviable extra of the 

pew and the sitting-room. Legends had come down from 

an earlier generation concerning a struggle for a boss in a 

clergyman’s pew one Sunday morning between two of the 

clergyman’s children. (‘* Clergyman”’ is another word I 

dislike, though I like it better than “ minister,”’ which in 

that part of the country was more interchangeable with it 
than it is in England.) The clergyman had paused in his 
sermon to watch the tussle in the pew between his son and 
daughter, and then in a voice as from Sinai had ordered his 
son out of the church. Listening to the story, I could 
almost hear little James’s shoes squeaking as with lowered 
head he passed down the aisle through the still and silent 
banks of the congregation. I became little James myself 
for the moment, and, feeling his humiliation in every nerve, 

I could not believe that his father had been right to punish 

so severely so Small a wrong. How stern the world seemed 

to have been from the expulsion out of Eden till shortly 
before the date of my own birth ! 

A word that I like as little as I like “ hassock ”’ is “ spare- 
room.” I found myself using it lately, but instinctively 
I should have written not “the spare-room,” but “* the 
stranger’s room.” This was the name by which the best 
bedroom in the house was known to me as a child, and I 
cannot help thinking that it is a more charming name than 
the other. Idle the room might lie for days, for weeks, at 
a time, but it had a gleaming luxury of welcome, of 
invitation, for the stranger who would succeed the last 
stranger in the delightful procession. I had always liked 
strangers—at least, strangers who came on a visit to the 
house. Perhaps, I had begun early in life to associate them 
with food—with jellies and creams and with all kinds of 
dishes that were as beautiful as Mary Queen of Scots in 
their fantastic paper frills. A crowded house meant a 
crowded sideboard and a crowded table. Especially 
happy was the week in June during which the General 
Assembly sat and clergymen seemed to jump down in dozens 
from side-cars outside the gate one day after another. 
What preparations were made for them, with an extra cook 
brought in, and even the sexton, bearded and with shaven 
upper lip, impressed as a butler! What a paradise was the 
pantry for a hundred hours! To me at least it seemed 
as wonderful and as varied as if it had been brought into 
existence by a special act of creation. It was an oblong 
world worthy of violets and rose-leaves. Every separate 
jelly stood in a dish moulded into as noble a piece of archi- 
tecture as the Parthenon. Here was a busy city of ratafias, 
whipped cream, sugared caraway-seeds, custards, jugs, 
bottles, pies, and a thousand delicacies to sharpen the 
palate of a child or a clergyman. It was on an occasion of 
this kind that a cook, with a taste for long words, finding 
me prying too closely among the shelves and the cupboards, 
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cried fiercely: ‘“‘ Come away, Master Y., come away from 
them combustibles.”’ Little did she know how impossible 
it was for me to stay away from the neighbourhood of 
whipped cream. I think there must be an element of the 
cat in me, for, at the sound of cream being whipped, I 
hastened in the direction of it as other people run to the 
scene of a fire. Was it only greed that was the cause of 
this early passion? Surely not, for I was happy to be 
allowed to sit with a bowl in my lap and whip the cream 
myself till my arm ached for no other reward than to be 
allowed to lick the fork at the end of my labours. The 
child who helps to whip cream or to beat up eggs with a 
patent egg-beater, is not a mere would-be guzzler, but is an 
assistant at a miracle. He is fascinated by the spectacle 
of a thing being turned into another kind of thing—of the 
commonplace being converted into the wonderful by human 
hands. As for the dinner itself, the table had to be length- 
ened, and two new leaves of mahogany let into it till it was 
almost as long as the room, and noble it looked surrounded 
by strangers from the ends of the only earth in which one 
was interested. Had they been the Knights of the Round 
Table, or the Seven Champions of Christendom, or the Nine 
Worthies of the world, my ears would not have been wider 
open for their every word, as they sat, each man with a 
thin glass of lemonade in which a large block of ice floated 
at his right hand, and taking part in a babel of conversation 
about giants (who were Doctors of Divinity) and mighty 
wars (which were fought on such issues as Home Rule, 
and the right to sing hymns in the churches). You who 
have never dined with Presbyterian ministers as a child 
cannot be expected to know the savour of the finest wit. 
I listen in vain nowadays for those deft turnings of Scrip- 
tural phrase, those anecdotes drawn from East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon, that once rivalled the calves’ foot 
jelly and the Bavarian cream as delights of the table. It is 
impossible for anyone who has dined a great deal with 
clergymen to go through life an atheist. The clergyman 
in the pulpit may darken his mind with doubt, but the 
clergyman at the table renews his faith again. 

It was not only at dinner, however, that there were 
strangers in the house. There were strangers at the break- 
fast-table, and the last sound one heard at night before 
going to sleep was the sound of strangers arriving at the 
door on cars. All day long there was that sense of exhilara- 
tion—of pleasant grown-up men talking and laughing and 
smoking—of clergymen and clergymen’s wives, of uncles, 
second cousins, second cousins once removed, and whatnot. 
Each of them had come from a different part of the earth, 
and the ends of the earth seemed to have met in one small 
house. They were all from “the country,’’ and, because 
of this, they seemed to me to be scarcely less wonderful 
than the horses and cows and hens among which they lived. 
That, I fancy, is the charm the stranger usually has for 
us. He comes from somewhere else. If he comes from the 
sea, he brings the sea with him into the room. If he comes 
from the farm, he brings a landscape with white-pillared 
gates and sloping fields and ruined stone walls and a ruined 
mill and animals at pasture. To sit in such company 
is to go on one’s travels across happy rivers, along tree- 
bordered roads, and by the frothing sea. The stranger is 
not only a man but a place—at least, he was in those days 
when his own name was scarcely better known to us than 
the name of the townland from which he came. And so, 
whether from their associations with food or from their 
associations with the country, I came to love strangers, 
and the house never seemed perfect until the stranger’s room 
was occupied. A grandmother, an uncle, a cousin, some- 
one unknown—I might have my preferences, but any stranger 
was better than no stranger at all. If, in my infant prayers, 
I used to petition for great wealth, it was chiefly in order 
that I might be able to build a house so large that it would 





be full of stranger’s rooms, each of them occupied by , 
stranger from one year’s end to the other. To be exact, 
I had two houses in my mind, one in the town and on 
in the country. I could point out the sites, and, indeed 
I have them both still in my mind, but I have long sing 
lost hope. Nor did I intend to fill them merely with peopl 
I knew—with the cousins and friends I loved—but in dreams 
of so great wealth I foresaw some of my heroes from the 
great world crossing the sea as my guests. The best rooms 
were to be reserved for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his 
son, Austen. Those who have never worshipped statesme, 
in their childhood can hardly imagine that mood of adom. 
tion in which the name ‘“‘ Chamberlain ” seemed the mos 
beautiful word in the English language. If I had been in, 
fever, and you had mentioned the name “‘ Chamberlain ” 
to me I believe it would have calmed me. Once, indeed, 
when I was in an agony of horror after something that had 
been told me, an older cousin was able to restore me to 
calm only by describing a meeting at which he had heard 
Mr. Chamberlain speaking and his extraordinarily beautiful 
voice. I do not know whether Mr. Chamberlain had a 
beautiful voice, but it would have sounded beautiful 
to me. It is as well, perhaps, that he never came to my 
big house, for I had theological as well as hospitable designs 
upon him. It was then that I hoped to convert him 
and his son to a belief in the Trinity. For, devoted disciple 
that I was, I felt grieved that he was moving downward 
along the slippery slope of Unitarianism. I had no doubt, 
however, that he had but to pay a few visits as my guest 
to my father’s church to change all that. It was an 
unfair advantage to take of a visitor, but who would not 
save his hero’s soul at all costs? In my dreams, Mr. 
Chamberlain was quite cheerful about the matter—nay, 
he was ultimately grateful. 

Alas, as the world grows older, the houses become smaller, 
and it may be that the stranger’s room will in another 
century have become a thing of the past. My friends, 
when they come to London, stay at hotels, and I do not 
even know whether I should like to see them at breakfast. 
I should be glad to know that they were having breakfast 
downstairs, but I doubt if after infancy I had ever any 
genuine taste for nine-o’clock-in-the-morning hospitality 
except in a dream. Nor should I care to have my house 
overrun by strangers as by cats from year’s end to year's 
end. I like strangers still, but within reason. If there 
were a stranger’s room in the house, there are not above 
fifty people I should invite to occupy it, and not all of them 
might accept the invitation. In the nineteenth century 
the stranger was as a rule at once strange and intimate. 
In the twentieth he is only strange. And who would bk 
cooped up for more than a few hours at a time with people 
with whom he has no degree of intimacy? Hence, even 
I had the wealth of an Eastern potentate, I doubt if to-day 
I should ever get further than dreaming about those two 
large houses warrened with stranger’s rooms. But I like 
the name “ The Stranger’s Room” none the less on that 
account. It seems to me to recall a world in which time 
moved slowly and men were hospitable and the stranger 
entering the house was as welcome as an angel, 
often proved himself an extremely amusing angel. Y. ¥- 


Correspondence 


FRANCE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—In his Berlin letter on “‘ Germany and the English Elec 
tion,” appearing in Tuk New Statesman of November 8th, 
Mr. Robert Dell revives an old story according to which 
M. Poincaré offered the Russian Government, through M. Benes, 
as intermediary, a treaty of alliance with France and C 
slovakia, one of the conditions of which was that Russia 
have a free hand in Asia to work against British interests. 
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As the story—in spite of its inherent improbability—has, 
since its revival in your pages, found its way into other British 
papers, I am authorised by Dr. Benes, in the interests of truth, 
to state as plainly and unequivocally as possible that under no 
circumstances has Dr. Benes taken part, or acted as intermediary, 
in any negotiations undertaken or proposed, directly or indirectly, 

British interests. 

This statement will be self-evident to those who have followed 
Czechoslovak foreign policy, which, from the very beginning, 
has pursued a course determined by the sincere friendship and 
profound gratitude of the whole Czechoslovak nation towards 
Great Britain and her Allies in the Great War. From this policy 
the Government of my country has never departed.—Yours, etc., 

V. Mastny. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Czechoslovak Legation, 

9 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 

November 26th. 


THE FUTURE OF EGYPT 


To the Editor of TuE New SratesmMan. 

Sm,—Your paragraph in to-day’s issue on the atrocious 
murder of Sir Lee Stack seems to me entirely to miss the point. 
Anyone with the smallest knowledge of modern Egypt must 
surely know that the responsibility is that of Zaghlul and the 
Egyptian Government, since for many months they have been 
definitely and deliberately encouraging anti-British propaganda 
and inculeating hatred of everything British, especially regarding 
the situation in the Sudan. Of course Zaghlul “* expressed his 
sorrow in the strongest terms”; for not only was he bound to 
do so as Prime Minister, but the murder has entirely upset his 
plans and made it absolutely impossible for us ever to clear out 
of the Sudan. 

But the feeble jibe about Die-hards would alone show how 
completely the writer of the paragraph is off the track. During 
the last week two travellers who recently passed through Egypt 
from the East—one an ex-(British) minister and the other a very 
well-known newspaper correspondent—have confirmed to me 
that things are rapidly going downhill in that country. Even 
non-British merchants are losing their trade and are getting 
horribly frightened—physically frightened—at the state of 
affairs, and are praying most devoutly that the British troops 
will never leave the country. The native administration is 
rapidly falling back into the ways of corruption ; the Egyptian 
troops are scattered about the small towns in small detach- 
ments and are losing all discipline and efficiency ; and public 
security is more than doubtful. Respectable Moslems in India, 
Iraq, Aden and throughout the Near East are exclaiming at the 
lawlessness in Egypt and asking why the British Sirkar—since 
4 already there—does not govern the country and keep it in 

r. 

Things are bad enough as it is; but we must also remember 
that at least two Great Powers are dying to take our place in 
Egypt, and if we loose our hold on the country one of them will 
certainly do so. 

let me, therefore, inform the writer of your paragraph, who 
apparently wishes to take this abominable outrage “lying 
down,” that this is not the affair of a group of party politicians, 
as he seems to think, but a matter concerning the security and 
honour of the British Empire. Consequently, it is absolutely 
essential that a strong line should be taken.—Yours, etc., 

Ex FLamMis. 

November 22nd. 

[We may observe that our comment last week was not upon 
the “ murder” of Sir Lee Stack, for at the time of going to 
Press we knew only that he had been attacked and wounded. 
All we said about the Die-hards was that “ it will be a bad day’s 
work for this country as well as for Egypt if we listen to Die-hard 
Icitements [vide the Morning Post] to get back to the rule of 
the sword.” Why “Ex Flammis” should describe this as a 

feeble jibe” we are at a loss to understand ; we can assure 
oe nly wrote these words in a spirit not of jesting or jibing, 
nag Sag par conviction. The suggestion about the two Great 
“at who will certainly seize Egypt if we loose our hold 

» We find it hard to take seriously. If “ Ex Flammis”’ 


reed believes that either France or Italy will attempt to step 

te shoes in Egypt—whilst we still hold the Sudan and the 

~uez Canal, as in any event we shall—he is a great deal more 

‘ghorant of the conditions of European foreign policy than we 

of him tobe. Such a belief, if it is sincere, must be a product 
Panic, not of common sense.—Ep. N S.] 


MR. BALDWIN AND CLYDEBANK 


To the Editor of Taz New SrTaTEesMAN. 

S1r,—Unlike some of your correspondents, I do not—although 
a reader from your first number—write and threaten to withdraw 
my sixpence a week every time you print an article I disagree 
with. You usually do it about once a fortnight, and I always 
reckon it works for my moral and spiritual welfare to read it. 

But if you really do support the Labour Party—far be it 
from me to say you should—why on earth do you print articles 
like “‘ Mr. Baldwin and Clydebank’? I never read a more 
damning indictment of nine months of Labour Government 
in my life. 

The Government must face the facts . . . neither the problem 
of unemployment, nor the problem of housing is impossible of 
solution. If we attacked them as we attacked the problem of 
munitions during the war, they would be solved within a few 
months or even a few weeks. . . . 


There is more in the same strain. I agree with every word 
of it. I’ve said it on dozens of platforms, and written it in 
countless articles. But why the devil didn’t the Labour Party 
do it, when they were in office? Russian letters, biscuit motor 
cars and the rest of the red herrings trotted out by the Tory 
press would not, in my opinion, have mattered a hang at the 
recent election, if the Labour Party had “ in a few months or 
even a few weeks ” attempted to tackle the housing and unem- 
ployment problems, as you now urge the Tory Party to do. 

The really wicked thing, the utterly rotten and horribly 
disappointing thing, the thing that made many old Labour 
supporters like myself decline to vote Labour was the fact 
that, having proclaimed a positive cure for unemployment, 
they had not the guts to put into practice, even the mild and 
gentle, and certainly sound and sensible suggestions of the 
Minority Report on the Poor Law. They did nothing whatever 
to provide work. They only increased the dole. The dole 
is the most brainless, idiotic and paralysing thing we have 
and the Labour Party increased it. 

They told us by their action, there, that they considered it 
more important to take of those who had, to give to those who 
had not, than to do a single thing to provide men and women 
with the means to earn their own living. There are thousands 
of decent citizens on the dole. There are thousands of others 
too proud to go on. There are thousands of spongers and 
loungers and parasites, who as long as they can get the dole 
will never do a stroke of work. 

The higher the dole, the more the spongers—and the Labour 
Party’s constructive proposition to build the new world was to 
increase the dole. Do you think any man who has to work hard 
for his own living is going to vote for that sort of legislation ? 

But neither the problem of unemployment, nor the problem of 
housing is impossible of solution. 

Thanks for the information! I will vote and work for any 
party who will solve them.—Yours, etc., 

Holyhead Road, 

Birmingham. 

[The Labour Government was constantly criticised in these 
columns, during its period of office, for its failure to tackle the 
unemployment problem comprehensively and fearlessly. But 
it has to be remembered that the Labour Government had not a 
majority, and that for men who lacked previous administrative 
experience nine months was not a very long time in which to 
learn how to use the great machine which they nominally 
controlled.—Eb., N.S.] 


NORMAN TIPTAFT. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your article under above heading, in your issue of 
November 22nd, misses some very important points in con- 
sideration of the question. Owners of dwelling house property 
were precluded from increasing rents during the war period, 
notwithstanding increasing costs of maintenance, and it was 
only in July, 1920, that the Act empowering them to increase 
rents came into force. Clydebank tenants, in common with all 
other Scottish tenants, were duly served with a copy of the 
schedule attached to the Act, intimating that the increases 
would operate from August 28th, 1920. At this period wages 
were at their highest, and there was no unemployment, not- 
withstanding which, the tenants had a strike against the payment 
of increased rents, which has been further confused by a legal 
muddle, and the struggle has continued down to date. The 
irony of the situation is the fact that even if the tenants in this 
area had paid the full increased rent, and no loss had accrued 


from any cause, owners in Clydebank would still have suffered 
B2 
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more than any other district in Britain. This is due to the fact 
that in Scotland owners have to bear a portion of the local 
rates. This special burden was recognised by the Secretary for 
Scotland before the Act was passed, and he allowed owners to 
increase the rents to cover the increase in rates which had 
accrued from 1914 till 1920. In Clydebank this amounted to 
10 per cent., so that the gross increase exacted from the tenants 
was 50 per cent. The increase in owners’ rates since 1920 
reduces this sum to 16} per cent., as shown in the following 











table: .-: & 8.4 & 
1914-15 Rental of Tenement, say .. -- 100 0 0 
Permitted increase of 40 per cent. -- 4 00 
Increase (being difference in Owners’ 
Rates between 1914-15 and 1919-20), 
Is. 11.538d. per £—10 per cent. - 100 0 
£150 0 0O 
Less Owners’ Rates at 6s. 9.85d. per £ 
for 1923-24 ee ee ee ee oe ee 
—— 98 18 11 
1914-15 Rental ée on a 100 0 0 
Less Owners’ Rates at 3s. 5.69d. for 
1914-15 ee oe ee » Fe 
— — 8212 7 
Actual increase over 1914-15 = 16} per —_—_— 
cent. oe : £16 6 4 


To meet the permitted increase of 1 per cent. on mortgage 
interest, a further 10 ps cent. of the rental is necessary, thus 
leaving the owner with 6} per cent. to meet increased costs of 
maintenance. The Act set forth to allow: 
1. An increase for increased costs of maintenance 
af «. oe es ee ee ee -. 25 per cent. 
2. An increase on Mortgage Interest of 1 per 








cent., equalto .. oe oe es -- 10 per cent. 

3. An increase of 1 per cent. on the Owner's 
reversionary interest, equal to ee os 5 per cent. 
40 per cent. 


But, as shown above, in Clydebank the owner is left with a 
net increase of 6} per cent. 

At the present, unemployment in Clydebank Burgh does not 
exceed 10 per cent. of the population. It is further to be 
observed that a considerable number of workmen employed in 
Clydebank live in Glasgow. They have thus to pay the costs 
of travelling, and, notwithstanding, are in a position to pay 
rent and rates like other citizens. There have been hard times 
in Clydebank, no doubt, but if the non-payment of rent were 
due entirely to this cause, there would be no trouble, as owners 
and factors of property in the past have always been very con- 
siderate to the tenants in circumstances such as_ these,— 
Yours, etc., WitiraM C. Faups. 

133 Great Hamilton Street, Glasgow. 

November 24th. 


Miscellany 
THE CIVILIAN’S ESCAPE 


I. 

OME years ago, before the outbreak of the Great 
S War, when I was living in France (and, incidentally, 
walking along a French poplar-lined highway) 
I was told a tale by my intimate friend—a German. On 
this particular day we were in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of the events. After setting it all out a year ago, 
I came across a short story by Zola called The Attack on 
the Mill which bears several resemblances to my friend’s 
narrative and to my transcription of it. I have wondered 
since if at the bottom of his heart he did believe that 
the outstanding incidents were his father’s own experiences. 
On the other hand, the incidents of the fight, the escape and 
outrage which my friend assured me were true, may have 
been the source from which Zola got his story. (A trans- 
lation of it is published by Heinemann.) Or, again, it 
may be a coincidence. At any rate, here it is, and exactly 

as I remember hearing it before I saw Zola’s book. 


II. 

It was the summer of 1870, the battle of Worth had been 
lost, the heights of Spicheren had been heaped with the 
ruins of Frossard’s stubborn battalions, and now the 
remnants of the defeated hosts, a confused, disorderly 
rabble, were flying from the advancing Germans. There 
were the main armies retreating pell-mell. With the 
stragglers it sometimes fared very ill, for swarms of galloping 





stabbing Uhlans rode them down, and more than one 
desperate skirmish, unremembered and unrecorded, took 
place between the laggers and the advance detachments 
of Moltke’s victorious forces. 

It was at the close of one of those sweltering disturbing 
summer days, and a squad of dark blue-coated Germap 
infantry was advancing to take up its quarters in a mil] 
which seemed likely to offer convenient shelter for the 
night. Suddenly a fusillade of bullets greeted their 
advance; and full half a score of their number rolled 
over. Yells and execrations followed the stream of lead, 
But for the rigid discipline, which in those days always 
prevailed in the ranks of the German army, there would 
probably have been a stampede. The hill above the mil] 
seemed to be alive with the red pantalons and the peaked 
blue and scarlet caps of the French infantry. The officer 
in command, a stout, blond haired, raucous voiced Prussian 
captain, give his little troop the order to take cover among 
the trees, and await developments; while the French, 
evidently ignorant of the small numbers of the attacking 
force, continued their retreat over the top of the hill 
Soon the way was apparently clear. 

But within a hundred yards of the mill the Germans 
were again stopped. A peaked cap bobbed up at the 
window, a rifle was pushed over the sill, and a perspiring 
sergeant went down with a groan. It was soon plain 
that about a score of the French had been left behind 
in the mill, who were ready to give a good account of 
themselves if attacked. They were well protected by the 
walls, and the capture of the mill would require courage 
and alertness. 

Captain Zimmermann’s patience had nearly run dry; 
the privations and difficulties incurred by his separation 
from the main army had put him in a dangerous humour. 

He told his hundred and thirty men to advance and to 
take the mill whatever it cost them, and to suffer no single 
one of the enemy to escape. They levelled their gaz 
and proceeded to obey. 

One of the riflemen in the mill seemed to be a particularly 
deadly sniper. Every now and then Captain Zimmermann 
would catch a glimpse of a pale blue smock, the miller’s 
he thought, and nearly every crack from the fellow’ 
rifle was followed by a body falling on the grass or stirring 
uneasily against the hazel bushes, sometimes without 
even a cry or groan. He made mental notes of every: 
thing; the wearer of the blue smock should be duly 
dealt with. 

Perhaps this lasted twenty minutes; then, realising 
that their defence was futile, half a dozen of the French 
tried to make their escape by a side of the hill that had 
been left unguarded. They were shot down as they ran 
up the slope. The rest, who were not gasping out their 
lives on the floor of the mill, barricaded the door and 
waited. The Germans quickly surrounded the building, 
and beat down the wooden planks with the butts of their 
rifles. Then, kicking to right and left smoking rifles 
and a litter of gibernes and haversacks, they bayonetted 
those who resisted, and, stumbled into the blood-splashed 
room. 








Standing sullenly in a corner without a weapon of any 
kind in his hands was a young man wearing a coloured 
smock and wooden sabots on his feet ; while a short search 
also brought to light the miller, who had evidently bee 
detained against his will. They dragged the old fellow 
out of a flour bin, his face as white as his clothes. 
dead with fright he pleaded stupidly that he had done 
nothing, and had only tried to keep out of the way. It 


was plain that it was the other who had used his rifle § 


with such deadly aim. 


Captain Zimmermann turned to the young man, and his 
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blue eyes lit with anger. “‘ Assassin,” he rasped out in 
tolerable French, “ you think to shoot my men and then 
get off scot free because you are no soldier. Ach! I 
know. My eyes have not deceived me. At dawn you 
will be shot.” 

The Frenchman lifted his head, and smiled insolently. 
His face was blackened with powder smoke. “I have 
only been fighting for my country like you,” he said, 
“and I have more right here than you have.” 

The Prussian made a gesture of impatience. 
will remain under guard till daybreak.” 


* You 


The other two prisoners, a trooper who had lost his: 


horse at Worth, and a sun-tanned Zouave, were to accom- 
pany the detachment until they could be sent to Germany. 
They were placed under guard on the ground floor; while 
the miller’s assistant, the franc-tireur, was led to a top 
room of the large house adjoining. Here, with one sentry 
on the inside of the door to see that he did not try to 
fling himself out of the window, he was to remain till 
morning. 
It was getting late ; and the moon was shining. 


Iil. 

Jean Renan, the franc-tireur, had by diligence, fidelity, 
and intelligence risen from the position of plain servant to 
be the timid but hard-fisted miller’s right-hand assistant. 
More than that, his employer had resolved to admit him 
into the circle of his own family and make him his son. 
His daughter Minette loved him; and the affection was 
whole-heartedly returned. The miller was shrewd, and 
knew when he had got a treasure. Before the year ran out 
the couple were to be married. 

Now he stood at the window and stared gloomily out 
across the shimmering sloping fields to the big fir wood 
that crowned the crest of the hill. The hootings of owls 
came out of its dark fringes. 

He turned his back to the window and began peering 

into the dark corners of the room, which was lit by a single 
candle. The sentry was very still, leaning with loaded 
rifle against the door. It was half open and he could 
see its contents. After a time the intense silence was 
broken by an unusual sound. The sentry had slipped into 
a sitting posture, his head fallen forward on his breast. 
Heavenly wonder! He was asleep. There was no doubt 
about it, and he was snoring, too. Then he slipped still 
farther down, and lay huddled on the floor with his face 
turned towards the ceiling. The rifle with the bayonet in 
it rattled against the wall. This seemed to rouse him for 
about twenty seconds, but he relapsed into profound 
slumber. 
_ The prisoner’s first thought was to push the bayonet 
into his heart, or to take off his own coat and smother him 
there as he lay. He moved irresolutely up to the sleeping 
form and took a good look at him. He was gently turning 
the door handle when he remembered it was no use. There 
was another sentry outside, on the lower landing. 

Then he moved again to the window. Down in the 
front room underneath he could hear the sound of revelry : 
the captain and his officers were drinking and making 
merry. 

“Hist!” A whisper came up out of the night. 

_ He leaned farther out, and peered into the black patch 
just below the house where the moon had not yet spilt its 
pale beams 


* Hit Jean |” 
t was she! He could see the pallor of her face under- 
neath the coils of dark hair. 
* Ma cherie!” 
Re Jean! Is that you? Can you hear me? Hush! I 
tve drugged that German pig. I put some stuff in his 
wine before he went upstairs. You must catch this stone 






to which a cord is tied, and then pull. You understand ? 
But be quick. The sentry parading in the garden is 
staring at the moon on the other side of the house.” 

The stone reached him, struck the wall, and fell back ; 
but the second time it thumped into the room. The 
sentry stirred in his sleep. Jean took hold of the rifle with 
the bayonet in it, looked at the man, and got ready to stab. 
Then unfastening the bayonet, he stuck it in his girdle, and 
very cautiously moved across the room. He picked up 
the stone and pulled rapidly. After the yards of strong 
cord came a rope. 

Tying the ends of the rope firmly to an empty bedstead 
and to the window-frame he crammed the thin cord into his 
pocket lest the woman should be suspected. Then, kissing 
a crucifix, and slipping off his sabots, he climbed on the sill. 

The rough rope tore his hands; but he scarcely noticed 
the pain in his haste. Suddenly he was on the ground. 

A moment’s embrace; and she pushed him from her. 

“Go! You know where to hide—in the old fox hole 
we dug out seven years ago at the back of the wood. 

“* Nobody can find it. I will come arid tell you when they 
have marched on. Maintenant je m’en vais.” 

For a moment he stood quite still as if hesitating wha 
to do. Then he ran, crouching, holding the bayonet in 
his teeth, and looking from moment to moment to left and 
right and behind him. Reaching the mill-stream he dropped 
noiselessly into the gurgling current and waited awhile. 
Presently he climbed on to the bank and went forward, 
moving cautiously from one patch of cover to another. 

Suddenly he raised himself, kissed his hand to the mill, 
and ran in his stockinged feet swiftly into the wood. 

IV. 

“Now,” said the captain grimly, turning up the light 
of the lamp on the girl, “ tell me where that young man has 
got to, or go yourself and find him.” His French was 
guttural and foreign ; but she could not fail to understand. 

** I know nothing,” she said. 

“Perhaps you know and perhaps you don’t; but that 
is no matter. What I want to say is this: if you can’t 
find him before the first beams of the rising sun shine into 
this room I shall shoot your father.” Unconsciously he 
touched the hilt of his sword which was lying on the table. 
She stared at him in terror. “ What do you mean?” 
she said. 

““Only this. When the mill was taken I found two 
men in it who were not soldiers and not wearing uniforms— 
one, your father; and the other, this young assassin, who 
has got out of the window and left a dangling rope behind 
which you may have tossed up to him. Moreover, some- 
body has been giving sleeping draughts to two of my 
soldiers.” He rapped the table threateningly with his 
tumbler. 

“A frightened old man like that fire a rifle or play 
tricks with the wine?” she sobbed. “ Impossible.” 

“‘ There is no proof to the contrary. You know the fate 
of franc-tireurs and irregulars. I have told him I shall 
burn this house when we leave.” He stared at her 
fixedly. His blue eyes were shining. 

“IT know,” she said. ‘“* Why don’t you shoot me?” 

** Because I don’t want to destroy anything so exquisite,” 
he said caressingly, “and I want you for myself.” As a 
sort of emphatic afterthought he added, “ This is what we 
Germans suffered and endured under your Napoleonic 
conquests. It is our turn now.” 

“I will go,” she said, “ and see if I can find him.” 

Ascending the hill she looked back to see if she was 
followed. But no one was behind her. Twice she stopped 
as if to return. Coming to a little spring she paused a 
moment as if not knowing which way to take. But the 
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gleam of moonlight on the water showed her a thread as of 
silver sliding away down a gentle incline that led to another 
valley. She followed it, turned to the left after leaving the 
shelter of the trees, and was soon out on a knoll covered 
with blackberry brambles and scrub. 


¥. 

** Jean,” she whispered as she parted the brambles. 

“‘Hurrah! Are they gone so soon ?” 

“* No, they are not gone.” 

“ Well?” 

“They say they will shoot my father if you don’t come 
back.” 

“ The villains ! ” 

“Hush! Somebody may be following me.” 

“* What shall I do, mignon ? ” 

** Anything you like. But I thought I ought to tell you.” 

She heard him moving uneasily in the hole, and noticed 
that his breathing had grown audible. His teeth were 
chattering from his cold dip in the mill-stream. 

Presently he crept out on all fours, tearing his face and 
hands with the brambles as he did so. Then he stood up. 
But she noticed that he paid no attention to her. 

“Minette! I am going back.” 

“There is no hurry,” she whimpered. 
four hours to daybreak.” 

“No, we will not hurry,” he said. 

An owl hooted in the depths of the wood, a cloud stole 
across the face of the moon, and a little wind rustled between 
the trees. They did not hurry... . 

A cow started up in terror as two whispering figures 
crossed the stile. Coming to a deep ferny hollow, they sat 
down and rested. Then they embraced; and waited. 

The day was just breaking when they approached the 
stream. As they crossed the plank-bridge the gleam of a 
brass-faced helmet put an end to their hours of tortured 
ecstasy. A Prussian soldier moved out of the shadows and 
stopped them with a gesture. “ They have been waiting 
for you this half-hour,” he said compassionately. The two 
men went into the house together, and the woman leaned 
her face on the window-sill and sobbed. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 


“There are still 


Drama 
MR. NOEL COWARD’S NEW PLAY 


Ss: first night of Mr. Noel Coward’s new play, The 
Vortex, at the Everyman Theatre, seemed at the 
start an affair rather too much in the theatrical 
family. As joke upon joke about Charity Matinées and 
the foibles and appearances of imaginary actors were taken 
up with delighted laughter by the audience, one began, if 
one was not a member of that family, to fear the worst. 
Nothing can be more trying to the temper than that sort of 
thing. However, these fears were soon forgotten, and a 
play quite far away from the ordinary slowly emerged. 

Perhaps it was still a family affair, but this time the 
family was larger. It was the modern world instead of 
just the theatre that brought it forth, and though no doubt 
past and future generations might find it strangely local, 
its interest was certainly wide enough for to-day. And 
it was very brightly written indeed. 

Mr. Noel Coward brings an obvious comparison with 
M. Sacha Guitry to the mind. Both are actors as well as 
dramatists, and both are the better for it. They know 


when to cut a good scene short, when to make the drop 
from seriousness to frivolity, and better still when to drop 
fooling and get on with the work in hand. And both are 
up-to-date. 





This quality may not seem an important one, but jt 
makes a great difference to one’s enjoyment. It is not 
merely a question of knowing that there are artists stijj 
more modern than Mr. Augustus John or musicians later 
than Saint-Saéns. It is far more a matter of getting aj) 
the little details of behaviour right. For while it is true 
that human nature at bottom changes very slowly, it 
changes very rapidly on the surface, and a so-called drawing. 
room comedy of to-day is apt to become irritating when it 
shows too clearly that the drawing-room as well as the 
comedy comes straight from Oscar Wilde. Mr. Coward, 
like M. Guitry, at least lives in a modern world. If the 
conversation in The Vorter had suddenly turned on to the 
“*Mr. A. Case”? one would not have been in the least 
surprised. 

Actually The Vortex is hardly a comedy, though the 
manner of its writing is kept light almost throughout the 
play. The subject is entirely serious and as modern as 
Mr. Coward’s manner. Very roughly the plot is this. In 
the first act we are introduced to a woman of about forty. 
five, who has been a beauty so long that she cannot possibly 
give it up now. She has at the moment a husband, a 
young lover, a son of twenty-four and various friends of 
both sexes who are rather “ catty ’ to her behind her back 
and charming to her face. Her son comes home from 
studying music in Paris. When told that she is going out 
that night to a theatre and a dance afterwards he is very 
disappointed. He is full of admiration for her and has 
asked his fianeée to dinner. The mother is charming 
and entirely selfish, she pets him endearingly, is con- 
sciously sweet and repentant, but she means to go out just 
the same. In the second act all these people are spending 


' a week-end together in the country. They are dancing 


after dinner. Everyone’s nerves are on edge, and get more 
and more so. It is clear that the mother’s young lover 
and the son’s fiancée are in love. The son becomes rude 
and angry. The mother becomes undignified in her insis- 
tence on dancing with her own partner. Finally, when all 
their nerves have been worked up and up, there is a final 
scene of disgraceful hysteria, when the mother finds her 
lover with her son’s fiancée in his arms. The last act isa 
continuation of this hysteria. The mother is weeping un- 
controllably on her bed and a friend of hers is trying to 
talk sense to her. The son comes in, and there is a final 
“big scene’ where the son, now as hysterical as his 
mother, insists on being told the whole truth, and ends up 
by flinging himself into her arms. 

So baldly stated this sounds theatrical, but it is all most 
naturally and, except at the big moments, lightly done. 
And everything fits. We can understand the son’ 
behaviour from his mother’s. She has always been s0 
lovely ; he worshipped her at school, and all his friends 
had worshipped her. He is disgusted now but his 
adoration remains, and the more he reviles her the less 
capable he becomes of standing aside. 

The acting was uneven. Mr. Coward himself was con 
vincing and natural as the son. Miss Lillian Braithwaite, 
while quite good in her hysteria, was less so in her calmer 
moments. Miss Molly Kerr was most attractive as the 
very outspoken and youthfully hard fiancée. She spoke 
beautifully, a virtue that was even more than usually rare 
on this occasion, and acted most intelligently. Of the 
others, some were adequate and some were not. 

But the play has real merits. The second act especially 
was well written. The slow crescendo from slight irritation 
to the terrific nerve storm at the end was entirely col 
vincing and most moving. It is the best thing by far that 
Mr. Coward has done, and it looks as though he might 
become a really good dramatist. His lightness of touch 1s 
delightful. RatpH WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. ST. LOE STRACHEY has written a book with 

M which—it will appear immediately how natural 
this is—I have much sympathy. It is called 

The River of Life (Hodder and Stoughton, 20s.) and in 
substance it is a log-vook of a literary man. He discourses 
about things he has seen and still more frequently about 
what he has read; at one time taking up a masterpiece 
of literature, at another some old book of minor importance 
but not negligible to those who are pre-occupied with 
human nature. In short, in this book he does what I 
attempt to do week by week on this page. He is at no 
great pains to display his own personality—there, too, he 
has my sympathy—he talks to us for the most part as the 
candid stranger. To address the public otherwise (there 
is a suggestion in the dedicatory letter to his son that to do 
so crossed his mind) requires either a great deal of art or a 
great deal of egotism. When he gets under way he drops 
that dangerous intention and his “ private life,” in the sense 
in which Henry James used the words, slips into the back- 


ground. 


* * ~ 


Though Mr. Strachey’s travels are chiefly through books, 
there are entries which describe his impressions of places. 
His log book begins while he is at Avignon with reflections 
on the vie douce de Provence. He notices how much more 
adroit in the small arts of life the inhabitants of French 
provincial towns are than we are. He attends a bull- 
fight and notes that there is no applause in the proper 
sense—* only a fierce roar,”’ expressive of animal instincts. 
“Tt is something between a ‘ howl’ and a ‘ growl.’ The 
audience do not appear to be for or against the bull, but to 
be perturbed, constrained, and deranged by the excitement 
of the bloody episodes.” We accompany him also to 
North Wales, and to Italy—to Siena, Genoa, and other 
places; but his care is not “‘ to describe material things ”’ ; 
“I take my pen in hand,” he says, “ to show the working 
of my own brain.”” He discusses Herodotus as a story- 
teller, Horace as poet, Racine as a dramatist, Aristotle 
as a politician, Jeremy Taylor as a writer, and many other 
literary or semi-literary topics, such as the psychology of 
inspiration or the essential faculty of the good journalist. 
From some book on Chinese Porcelain he extracts 
the following story, and, having done so, he is reminded 
of Jeremy Taylor’s story of the Ephesian widow, which the 
divine took from Petronius, and embedded in Holy Dying. 
This is the art of the literary causeur, and here is the Chinese 
story ; 

A Chinese philosopher was passing through a_burial-ground 
when he saw a young and prepossessing lady, dressed in white 
(the Chinese mourning colour), sitting beside a newly-made grave 
which she was fanning vigorously with her fan. He went up to 
her and said, “Madam, you interest me very much; will you 
tell me why you are fanning the grave.” e lady scowled at 
him and made no reply, whereupon he repeated his question 
Saying, “ I ask out of no idle curiosity, for I am a philosopher and 
ee of human nature and your action interests me immensely.” 

he lady again scowled at him and said nothing; so he walked 

- As he was passing a bamboo grove hard by, a Chinese servant 

‘ame out of it and plucked him by the sleeve, saying, “I saw 

are speaking to my mistress just now and I feel sure you were 

asking her why she was fanning that newly made grave. The 
reason is this : my mistress and my master, who died a fortnight 

_ were passionately devoted to each other. When my master 

- on his deathbe » My mistress wept and said, ‘If you die, 

— I will go into a nunnery.’ My master replied, ‘ Swear not 

7 a My mistress then said, “ Well, if I do not go into a nunnery, 

a I will never marry again.’ My master replied, ‘ Swear 

: that, but if you must swear, swear that you will not marry 

“gain until the sods on my grave are dry.’ ” 

* * * 


Tam puzzled by the motto he has chosen for these notes : 
Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 


Askance and strangely ; but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth. 





Are we to understand from this implied confession that 
truth is so vivifying that even a reluctant side-glance at 
it keeps one young, or that its Gorgon properties are such 
that blenching saved him? The motto might, indeed, 
have figured in one of the sections which pleased me most, 
wherein he has collected from Shakespeare some lines of 
tremendous irrelevant force which leap from the context, 
“the special artifice,” he says, “used by Shakespeare to 
give his wisdom to the world.” For instance, Mr. Strachey 
singles out two such lines in Cymbeline : 


Your Death has eyes in’s head then. 
I have not seen him so pictured. 


He draws attention to a passage in Coriolanus where the 
serving-men at the banquet of the Volscians discuss the 
problem of peace and condemn it : 

First Serving Man: It makes men hate one another. 

Third Serving Man: Reason; because they then less 
need one another. 

‘A’ dreadful and desperate piece of universal pre- 
science,” is Mr. Strachey’s glose. “‘Any one who looks 
may find his mind attacked,” he continues, “‘ by a hundred 
of these ambushes as he reads Shakespeare.”’ For instance, 
the comment made by Lafeu in All’s Well that Ends Well : 

They say, miracles are past; and we have our philosophical 
persons, to make modern and familiar things supernatural and 
causeless, Hence it is that we make trifles of terrors ; ensconcing 
ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we should submit ourselves 
to an unknown fear. 

}, stly, as an instance of the winged line which suggests 
more than the context warrants, he quotes : 
A dark house and a detested wife 
which hints at unfathomable miseries. 
x » * 


The section in which these quotations occur is written 
round a passage from Johnson’s preface to the plays, 
censuring Shakespeare for turning aside to pick up golden 
apples; and no section shows Mr. Strachey in happier 
form as commentator. 

* * * 


The River of Life is half a commonplace-book, half a 
reflective diary. Its attractiveness as a commonplace book 
is that the quotations are out of the way; its merit as a 
reflective diary, that the writer is candid and animated. 
Mr. Strachey is widely read and therefore in his pages one 
finds many sayings and quotations one has not come across, 
but he is hardly philosopher enough to keep a reflective 
diary in public. Few men can do this—only men whose 
life is a desperate hunt for conclusions, and in whom at the 
same time the desire to systematise is not strong. I can 
imagine either Nietzsche or Coleridge keeping year after 
year a diary in public, every page of which would be exciting. 
But in the case of most men of even extremely active mind, 
such a diary can only be formed out of selections from entries 
scattered over many years. Mr. Strachey’s book is the 
fruit of only two years. At the end of Mr. Elliot’s edition 
of Mill’s Letters there is the record of an experiment. For 
a good many days in succession Mill wrote down one thought 
a day, in order to discover how much value such impromptu 
reflections would have. The average is surprisingly good, 
but he did not keep it up for long. 

* a cad 

Talking about Coleridge, under the heading, Desperate 
Sayings, a section which, by the way, exhibits very well 
Mr. Strachey’s avoidance of the trite, he quotes a 
startling remark of Coleridge’s when he was an old 
man, which must have been uttered at a moment of 
extreme lassitude and self-despair: ‘* To be feminine, kind, 
and genteelly dressed, these were the only things to which 
my head, heart, or imagination had any polarity, and what 
I was then, I still am.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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TWO POETESSES 


Flame and Shadow. By Sara TeaspaLe. Cape. 4s. 6d. 
The Forsaken Princess. By Atperta Vickripce. Preface by 
W. Grsson. Swan Press. 2s. 6d. 

‘“‘ There is but one thing certain,” says Pliny, with his curious 
mixture of matter-of-fact and melancholy, “that nothing is 
certain; and there is nothing more wretched or more proud 
than man.” Human unhappiness and the pride that half 
causes it and half redeems—of the union of these two eternal 
contrasts Flame and Shadow is made. It is the utterance of 
a mood which all feel sometimes, some always ; which all the 
generations have repeated, yet each of them yearns to hear 
expressed anew in the special accents of its own day—that 
particular kind of pessimism which feels the vanity, and yet 
the value, of life. And it needs to be re-stated still. For the 
present canhot live on the past, on dead men’s words, alone ; 
its own literature may be inferior, much of it must be, inevitably, 
minor; yet, as Homer had already learnt, men love the song 
which is new, and a living voice has in some ways an appeal 
that no dead eloquence can bring. This is the value of Flame 
and Shadow; not that it contains new ideas, but that a view 
of life which our age in part accepts, in part struggles to avoid, 
is here once more expressed with sincerity and skill—the feeling 
that for all the agony of transience, all the disillusion of hopes 
in vain fulfilled, there are no consolations, but the bitter beauty 
of the Universe, and the frail human pride that confronts it, 
for a moment, undismayed. ‘‘ There is nothing more wretched 
or more proud than man.”’ It is always strange that sorrow 
should possess this higher beauty than laughter, even children’s 
or lovers’ laughter, can possess; that Tragedy is so funda- 
mentally a greater thing than Comedy. But for this, the sadness 
of the world would be unbearable ; thanks to this, from sorrow 
itself there is wrung a kind of joy: 

Let it be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that once was singing gold, 
Let it be forgotten for ever and ever, 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 


If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago, 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long forgotten snow. 


Even love that I built my spirit’s house for 
Comes as a brooding and a baffled guest, 

And music and men’s praise and even laughter 
Are not so good as rest. 


It is strange how often a heart must be broken 
Before the years will make it wise. 


With a suspicion of insincerity the effect would be what Arnold 
called “a horrid falsetto” ; some, perhaps, will suspect; but 
that is not the impression of the book as a whole. For the 
quietness ‘with which the passion is controlled throughout is 
perfect, like the quiet of a small unruffled pool clasping a whole 
darkened heaven in stillness to its heart. And with this gentle- 
ness goes hand in hand another quality which makes the writer's 
attitude, though so familiar, new and individual—her deliberate 
restraint from bitterness. Bitterness has been the very salt of 
some of the intensest poetry from Archilochus and Juvenal to 
Hugo, from Wyatt and Webster to Hardy and Housman; it 
may be exaggerated or hideous or morbid—it is at least never 
insipid. And yet superb as scorn can be in its vibrant intensity, 
there is something a shade finer still in the ideal, though not, of 
course, therefore in the work, of a writer who rises above cursing 
the world for its cruelty to recognise its indifference, its lack 
of evil intent as well as good, and therefore to take alike its 
buffets and its beauty, in her own fine phrase— 
“with gay unembittered lips.” 


This indeed is one difference between Mrs. Teasdale and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, whose general attitude and tone are 
so similar, though hers is an intenser and more brilliant gift. 
It is easy, for instance, to seize the contrast between the 
resilience and resonance of: - 

White with daisies, and red with sorrel, 
And empty, empty under the sky ! 
Life is a quest and love a quarrel. 
Here is the place for me to lie, 





—es, 


and the quieter resolution of Flame and Shadow: 
With earth hidden and heaven hidden, 
And only my own spirit’s pride 
To keep me from the peace of those 
Who are not lonely, having died. 
One other piece in this new volume stands out as being not 
only charming, but true and new as well : 
There never was a mood of mine, 
Gay or heart-broken, luminous or dull, 
But you could ease me of its fever, 
And give it back to me more beautiful. 





‘ 
In many another spirit I broke the bread, | 
And pledged the wine and played the happy guest, 
But I was lonely, I remembered you ; 
The heart belongs to him who knew it best. 
It is good that this kind of poetry should go on being written: 
it is not only good as poetry; it keeps alive an attitude to 
which the human mind is perhaps destined to be more and ' 
more driven back—the poetic philosophy of life. So, at least, ‘ 
Arnold thought, when he wrote: ‘In poetry the spirit of ow } 
race will find, as time goes on and other helps fail, its consol. \ 
tion and its stay.” Theologian and philosopher have always 
tended to look at everything as means to some end; and it a 
has been the poet and the artist who valued things, not for b 
the uses they can be put to or the promises they hold, but t 
for the interest and significance of what they are. In that P 
mood we know we cannot possess ; we do not desire to possess; : 
the verb ‘“‘ to have ”’ ceases to torture, and our pleasure is for it 
once not a satisfaction that must be preceded and followed by st 
the pain of craving. And if all is transient, this too must n 
be endured: g 
Denn aller schéner Dinge Schénheit ist I: 
Dass sie vergehen. 
This is disinterestedness—loving life for its own sake. It is : 
not a road for all, but for many; not an abiding place, but a a 
refuge ; it too is a blind alley in the end, but no mean or of 
sordid one. in 
If Flame and Shadow flings this answer in the face of life, th 
The Forsaken Princess turns a dainty back on reality. The book ye 
consists of three fairy tales in delightfully smooth and graceful of 
verse. It has been pointed out that the authoress has clearly of 
read Keats (one may also suspect, Morris); but, after all, it lit 
would be odd if she had not ; and the obligation is not clearer te 
than it ought to be. Of the tales the first is the most charming, = 
but the one that goes deepest is the last, which tells how three ras 
women were once changed into flowers. One of them, however, on 
used nightly to return in her own shape to her husband’s arms; Y; 
and when at last, weary of the separation each dawn brought, wi 
he besought her to tell him how to keep her always, she told Tr 
him of the meadow where the three flowers grew ; he had but Mi 
to pluck her flower and she was his for ever. But how to Ar 
know her from her two companions ? There would be no dev wi 
upon her petals. So it was; but when he had found the place oat 
and there the three flowers grew at his feet, an unthought-0f He 
temptation came. Should he not pick another new love 0 hee 
her stead ? : We qui 
“ Familiar grown ion 
Joy turns to staleness . . . I have known ext 
All she can teach me, yea, too well. cot 
Romance, like silvery dew, is shed, 
And never more may crown her head, cal 
Though pitying love should break the spell. the 
Now let me choose a fresher bloom par 
Whereto the spangling dew still clings— fign 
Renew my dream and reillume aut 
The rapture, the imaginings, of 
The magic of forgotten springs . . . get: 
O Bride unnamed, O Dream, O Dew, ass’ 
O veiled Ideal, I turn to you !” mo 
And then with hand half-stretched, at pause, oe 
He chid himself. ‘‘ What fool is here, 
Dream-dallying in a fateful hour ? I 
Is not my dearest doubly dear abo 
Because familiar ?—yea, because are 
There is no veil upon her flower ?” clea 
There, from amid the flowers of her fairyland, The Forsake pen 
Princess casts over her shoulder a glance that goes to the It = 
of the real world, after all. F. L. Lucas = 
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THE MYSTERY OF JAPAN 


Japan from Within. By J. Incram Bryan, M.A., M.Litt., 
Ph.D. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 


The Military Side of Japanese Life. By Caprain M. D. KEn- 
nEDY (late The Cameronians). Constable. 21s. 


Glimpses of Japan and Formosa. By Harry A. FRANK. 
Illustrated. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 


On the opposite side of the world, ten thousand miles away, 
is situated a country curiously Jike our own. It is an island 
empire, inhabited by a race of energetic, well-disciplined and 
patriotic people, with a genius for governing themselves and 
strong ambitions to govern others. Seventy years ago, Japan 
was a medizval and feudal nation, rudely awakened by an 
imminent danger. The warrior caste of the southern clans 
perceived the danger and its remedy with remarkable insight, 
and took the requisite measures with great courage and prompti- 
tude. They built up a formidable but artificial modern state 
upon the earlier mediwval foundations; and they built so 
strongly with such excellent material that this modern Japan 
has passed through the test of three great wars, and has emerged 
with increased riches and power and prestige. 

Dr. Bryan claims that Japan can be understood quite as easily 
as any other country, if we will only take as much trouble to 
understand her. In other words, he denies that there is any- 
thing particularly mysterious about the Japanese. For his own 
part, he is quite confident. ‘ After sixteen years, studying the 
people, their institutions and civilisation, from every point 
of view at close range, my only solution of the mystery is to deny 
its existence.’ His self-confidence seems to repose largely on 
statistics. Almost every page is peppered with figures. They 
make dull reading ; and when we get to page 73, which is chiefly 
given up to postal and telegraph rates, we begin to despair. 
Is this really Japan from Within ? 

The title is misleading. The book gives a competent survey 
of the structure of modern Japan ; and it follows in the grooves 
left by its many precursors. But it sheds very little light upon 
those medieval foundations, whence spring the vital impulses 
of this remarkable people. There is still a mystery in Japan, 
in spite of Dr. Bryan. It is to be found in the contrast and in 
the connection between the old and the new, in the strange 
yoking of modernity and feudalism, and in the peculiar nature 
of this odd historical amalgam, which shows how five centuries 
of our own progress can be packed together within the space of 
little more than fifty years. In his long experience as missionary, 
teacher and journalist, Dr. Bryan must have accumulated a 
wealth of knowledge about the real Japan from Within. So, 
it is disappointing to find that his book is little more than a 
compilation of notes culled from official publications and from 
such works as the Japan Year Book, and Count Okuma’s Fifty 
Years of New Japan. So far as he goes, he deals adequately 
with his subject. He has chapters on Government, Industries, 
Trade and Commerce, Communications, Banking and Finance, 
Mines, Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, Labour and Wages, 
Army, Navy, Education, Art, Literature and Religion. All this 
will be useful to the student who wishes to find much information 
in a compact form. 

The most interesting chapter is that on “‘ Labour and Wages.” 
Here, we see very clearly the extent and importance of the 
industrial revolution now developing in Japan, with the conse- 
quent trend of population from rural to urban districts, the 
long working hours, the bad factory conditions and the 
exploitation of female and child labour. But Dr. Bryan should 
have remembered that the leading Labour union is no longer 
called the ** Yuaikwai”’ but the “‘ Rodo Sodomei,” and that 
the 1916 Factory Act has been amended in several important 
particulars by the supplementary Act of 1928. The wages 
figures given on page 146 are all the more misleading since the 
author bases upon them some observations about the cheapness 
of labour in Japan. The average male operative nowadays 
gets 2} or 3 times as much as the 60 sen a day which Dr. Bryan 
assigns to him ; and Japanese labour is no longer cheap. Still 
more surprising is the statement that the Japanese Army is 
being remodelled into 32 divisions, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, it is being reduced by four from its present strength of 21. 

In short, Dr. Bryan has supplied us with one more book 
about Japan, crammed with facts, some (but not all) of which 
are out of date already. But his mind seems unable to see 
clearly through the network of his information; or else his 
pen cannot clearly express what his mind has seen. Or, perhaps, 
it is not quite so easy as he had thought to understand another 
nation—and an oriental nation, too—* from within.” In spite 





of his efforts at elucidation, Japan and her future are mysteries 
still. 
Captain Kennedy, too, is the type of man for whom no mys- 


teries exist. A gallant officer from a Scottish regiment, sent as 
a “ language officer ’’ to carry out his studies in Japan, he found 
that his Japanese counterparts were “ first-rate men ’’—kind, 
friendly, cheery fellows and keen soldiers. So he liked them; 
and his book is a kind of vindication of the Japanese character 
as seen through army field-glasses. It is a sensible book; and 
it is high time that we had an authoritative work, such as this, 
on the subject of the Japanese Army. For, not only is this 
army an important factor in world power, but it is the special 
repository of the Japanese spirit—that spirit of unquestioning 
loyalty, duty, endurance and courage, which the Japanese per- 
suade themselves that they possess in fuller measure than any 
other people. 

Nor is the book overwhelmingly technical. In fact, it often 
meanders off in the direction of the “ travelogue.” But the 
style is too cumbrous for ordinary narrative. The gallant 
captain’s pen is heavier than his sword, and much less trenchant. 
His expressions are sometimes odd, as when in his last sentence 
he ascribes a feminine gender to the word “‘ army.’’ Is this a 
Gallicism or a slip or a curious regimental usage? Then, in 
order to add what he would call a “ cheery” flavour to his 
book, he introduces amusing stories and comic episodes, and 
he expatiates on their humorous qualities without realising, 
apparently, that a good joke needs no gloss. He wastes time 
by divagating from his subject, and then wastes more time by 
apologising for his divagation. He even apostrophises his 
*“gentle reader.” 

But the chief faults of the book are in its length and in its 
price. Three chapters are given up to almost identical descrip- 
tions of Grand Manceuvres, although “from the military 
point of view the foreign attaché who attends Japanese Grand 
Manceuvres can learn but little.” The accounts of wanderings 
in the Hokkaido, Korea, Manchuria, China, etc., take up almost 
one third of the book. They are not particularly interesting 
and might with advantage have been omitted. In fact, if 
the book could have been reduced to one-half of its present 
bulk and to one-half of its price, it would have lost none of 
its essential features and it would probably have gained more 
** gentle readers.”’ 

Good books about Japan are rare. Captain Kennedy has 
almost achieved a good book. With less effort perhaps he would 
have been even more successful. 

The third volume of this oriental trilogy is a less ambitious 
work. Mr. Harry Frank is an American, and an inveterate 
and garrulous globe-trotter. But he has an observant eye, 
and a light, amusing pen. He spent six weeks in Japan, and 
he was much too busy seeing things and prattling about them to 
worry himself about mysteries! He went up north. He saw 
the hairy Ainu, and was disappointed because they were not 
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hairier. He went down south, and saw the head-hunters in 
Formosa ; and his book, though slight, is chirpy and readable. 
Everywhere he went, he took his camera with him; so it is 
illustrated with pleasing snapshots of the usual kind. 


THE REAL THING 


The German Secret Service. By Colonel W. Nicoxat. 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

This book is, as far as we are aware, the only book in existence 
which tells the unvarnished truth about secret service work. 
Colonel Nicolai was the head of the German Intelligence Depart- 
ment during the War and he tells the story of his successes and 
his failures with a frankness and a thoroughness that are alto- 
gether German. He makes it quite obvious that he is telling 
the truth—his motive being to convince his own countrymen 
both of the importance and of the deficiencies of the German 
intelligence setvice. 

Before the War, Colonel Nicolai tells us, the German General 
Staff had a fairly large and efficient espionage service in France 
and Russia, but no service worth mentioning in England and 
none at all in America. Espionage was possible in France 
because French society is so largely “‘ international,” and in 
Russia because Russians of all classes were venal. Nevertheless, 
when war came both services broke down—* to the honour,”’ 
says Colonel Nicolai, “ of the French and Russian people ”— 
and had to be completely reconstructed on a new basis. In 
England a start had to be made, but practically nothing could 
be done owing to the sea barrier which enabled the English 
authorities to exercise an almost perfect control over com- 
munications. German agents even if they got into England 
could not get out again; there was no frontier they could 
creep across by night. As for the activities of “*‘ German spies ”’ 
in America, Colonel Nicolai states, what we can well believe, 
that Berlin knew much less about them than Washington 
did, that they were the private enterprise of a group of German- 
Americans and that their sporadic acts of sabotage, conceived 
on no systematic plan, probably did far more harm than good. 

For several reasons, which Colonel Nicolai accurately specifies, 
the German secret service had far greater difficulties to contend 
with than the similar services of the Entente Powers. One 
such reason was that the French and Belgians could drop men 
at night from aeroplanes behind the German lines with the 
certainty—since it was French or Belgian territory—that the 
local population would do everything possible to conceal them, 
to give them information, and to assist their eventual escape 
to the Allied lines. But another reason—to which non-Germans 
would hesitate to refer if Colonel Nicolai had not done so— 
is far more interesting. It was much easier for the French 
and English secret services to secure agents of German nationality 
than vice versa. It is not that Germans are more venal or 
treacherous than we are, but that their sense of nationality is 
much weaker and that they include many heterogeneous elements. 
Not only Posen, but even Munich was full of men who had 
little or no sense of loyalty towards Prussia. Many Irishmen 
might perhaps as willingly have betrayed England, but they 
had few opportunities. Colonel Nicolai returns over and 
over again to this point and gives some remarkable figures. 
For example, of about 400 spies sentenced in Germany during 
the war, 235 were Germans, 46 were Frenchmen and only 
3 were Englishmen. 

In another chapter, Colonel Nicolai tells us that before the 
war the Intelligence Department of the German General Staff 
did not dare to inform the public of the facts about enemy 
espionage, ‘‘ because it was feared that the evil might thereby 
be increased and an ever larger number of persons [Germans] 
be enticed as agents into the hostile service.” In yet another 
passage he describes how the French and English used German 
prisoners as military spies ; but 

this method of obtaining information could not be resorted to by 

the German military authorities. No enemy prisoners of war 

were found who would undertake work of this nature against 
their own country. 


Stanley 


Even German prisoners who escaped from French or English 
prison camps and offered information 
had to be treated with great care because of the suspicion that 
they were sent back with the help of the enemy to make investiga- 
tions and to desert again at the next opportunity. We established 
the correctness of this supicion on several occasions . . . so we made 


it a principle to send these men to the German East front. 


French, English and even Irish prisoners could not be used in 
In a few cases, however, the Germans found 


this manner. 


that French women could be used against “their foreign 
oppressors the English and the Americans,” and sometimes 
“Englishmen in the French war area and Frenchmen in the 
English theatre of war were ready to be of service to the German 
Intelligence Service.” 

As for the Russians, the troops from the Baltic provinces 
fought well and were loath to speak. The Jews and the Poles 
fought very badly and spoke readily. The Siberians were 
Russia’s best soldiers. The Russian officers in general 
“‘remained true to their military oath.” They were soldierly 
and unpretentious and refused to give any information, and 
“many of them escaped imprisonment by committing suicide.” 
It was the French Secret Service in Russia, according to Colonel 
Nicolai, that was largely if not mainly responsible for the over. 
throw of the Czarist régime ; and for a month or two their tactics 
were justified. ‘The Russian army under Kerensky began once 
more to believe in the possibility of victory ‘* and the prisoners 
we took showed a strong anti-German bias.” Accordingly 
the German Government allowed Lenin to travel across Germany 
“* because it hoped thereby to create difficulties for the anti- 
German Kerensky Government.” 

In his comparison of the respective methods of the French 
and English secret services, Colonel Nicolai shows a good deal 
of accurate knowledge. The French method was espionage 
en masse—a vast number of agents who “ produced great 
quantities of news, the worth of which it was difficult to estimate 
and in the volume of which the little that was important and 
accurate was lost.’ Colonel Nicolai’s belief, on the other 
hand, was that quality was more important than quantity. 
** It is one of the peculiarities of intelligence work,” he sagely 
remarks, “ that bad agents send in a great deal of news and 
good ones very little.” 

The German I. S. was run on these principles. The English 
also acted on them before the War and apparently continued to 
do so afterwards. But the Russian and French services followed 
them neither before nor during the War. After the War the 
French continued to reject them because the French I.S. is not 
so much concerned with ascertaining facts as with obtaining reports 
which assist in the realisation of French political aims. 


Most Englishmen, we suppose, who have come in contact at 
any time with the methods of the French Secret Service would 
endorse Colonel Nicolai’s verdict. 

There are many passages in this book which are likely 
not only to interest the English reader, but to flatter his sense 
of national superiority. A few such we may quote : 


After having withstood heavy artillery fire it was to be expected 
that the better-trained English prisoners should show greater 
powers of resistance than the French and Belgian. While after 
such experiences the latter displayed a nervous loquacity, the 
above-mentioned influences caused the Englishmen to be silent 
and often completely obdurate. .. . 

Even after they were captured the English retained their strict 
discipline. . . . An iron discipline, maintained by a severe code of 
punishments, was in their very blood. We discovered in a captured 
army order that in one army alone, within eleven months, several 
officers and sixty-five soldiers had been shot mostly for cowardice 
in face of the enemy, but also for lesser misdemeanours. . 

All the English prisoners were convinced that their country 
would win the war as it had done all others. . . . It was remarkable 
also that the Irish prisoners sided with Great Britain against 
Germany. . . . All the Colonial troops were like the Irish, united 
in the view that England had never entered a war which she had 
not won. ... The American prisoners were robuster than the 
English, but they had not such great powers of resistance. 


The reader will observe that Colonel Nicolai has a nice way of 
saying of us almost exactly the things that we think of ourselves ! 
Colonel Nicolai maintains that though it failed on its political 
side, the German Intelligence Service was extremely efficient 
for purely military purposes—far better than the services of 
any of the Entente Powers. “It is a fact that the German 
Supreme Command was not surprised by events in any case 
of importance.” This is probably true. Always, Colonel 
Nicolai declares, the German staff had full knowledge in advance 
of French or English military movements on the Western 
front, whereas it was not until July, 1918, that “a German 
attack met, for the first time, a completely informed enemy 
—with fatal consequences; “it seems that the enemy owed 
his knowledge not to his espionage but to the statements of 
German prisoners.” 
All this is extremely interesting. Indeed, it is more than 
that. It is a most able account, as fascinating as it is valuable, 
of what a secret intelligence service is and should be in modern 
warfare. There is plenty of melodrama in it, but we have ne 
space here to do more than refer to that more popular side 
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autobiography of the Autumn 
SOME EARLY PRESS APPRECIATIONS 


Daily Mail: “One of the most readable books of memoirs that has appeared since the war; 
should place him high among the chroniclers of his times.” 
Saturday Review : “ The historical importance of this narrative, combined with its immediate 
dramatic interest, should give these volumes permanent place in our literature.” 


Annals of an Active Life 





Gen. the Rt. Hon. 


Sir Nevil Macready 


by 
Bt., G.C.M.G. 
K.C.B. 


Morning Post: “The author has led an active life and he has given us an active book—as full 





of incident and characterisation as it well could be.” 


Daily Telegraph : “ A narrative that will interest all—in reference to a span of life that has 
held so much that has influenced the progress or retardation of the world.” 





Trish Times ; ‘‘ Remarkable revelations . . 





in his book.”’ 


aremade ... 


In two handsome volumes, with 32 illustrations, 42s. net. 
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Days of a Knight 4y Sir Charles Payton 
Y (illus, 21/-) 
“ Sarcella,”” so well known to readers of the Field in days 
gone by, returns to us in these pages, with all the old intimacy 
and skill that charmed us of yore. 


In My Tower 4y Walburga Lady Paget 
(2 cobs , illus. 42/ ) 
which continues ‘‘ Embassies of Other Days.’’ (4th ed.) 
The Morning Post said: “‘ The romantic charm of a world 
that has passed away lingers, like the odour of lavender, even 
about the pages that were written in later years.” 





Vol. IV. of Farington Diary ed. 4y 


. illus. “Some interesting sidelights 
James Greig (arf on the people and scandals of 


the artist’s time.”"—Evening Standard. 
“ Pull of stories that shed a flood of light on the habits and 
customs of our ancestors of a hundred years ago.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


Gen. Sir John Cowans 4&5. (wio“. 


by Major Chapman-Huston General Sir, jobs 
& Major Owen Rutter Cowans has aptly been 


described as “the 
greatest Quartermaster since Moses.’’ His work in that highly 
important post and as member of the Army Council from 1912- 


1919 was invaluable. [Ready shortly 





Asmodeus: or, The Devil on Two Sticks 


Illustrated by Kitty Shannon i 
As great a satire as “‘ Gil Blas.”” Illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white by Kitty Shannon in her inimitable art. 


Some Reminiscences 4, Sir Lionel 


Phill; illus, “The ‘great men’ of South 
hillips, Bt. (aa) Africa were then young. It is 
a diverting picture that Sir Lionel has given us of their existence 
in this rugged community so little recognisable to-day.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





The Pope 4y Jean Carrére (18/-) 

A “ persona grata "’ at the Vatican, the author is particularly 
well qualified to write on this subject and makes a well-reasoned 
and historically supported plea for the “ divine-right ’’ of the 
Papacy. 


ences $000 oc oe ee ccm ee mses scar esas ecas ee eeneeeseenns anes sensesascesecnenesesesecest 


Beau Brummel 4y Lewis Melville (*) 


The greatest of the dandies, friend of princes and darling of 
the ladies of the Court, Beau Brummel, gambler and man- 
about-town, is here depicted by Mr. Melville in daring colours 
that re-create his fascinating personality. 








Memoirs of Gen. Sir Hugh McCalmont 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (illus. 21/-) 

A soldier’s life story of days and times now quickly passing 

out of our memory and ken. A man of action and leader of 

men, Sir Hugh was also an artist and musician. These memoirs 

will be enjoyed by everyone. [Ready to-day 





With Lawrence in Arabia 4y Lowell 


illus. The famous exploits of Colonel 
) 
Thomas an/-, Lawrence, ‘“‘the uncrowned King 


of Arabia,’ will be read with eager interest by all who 
appreciate the importance of his services to the Empire. The 





volume is handsomely illustrated. [Ready shortly 








8th ed. Arnold Waterlow 
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‘‘A beautiful and memorable book.” 


“‘ Sheer outrageous fun.’’—Observer. 


“A remarkable study.’’"—Tinvs. 
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May Sinclair 
Eden Phillpotts 
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of the picture. The final chapter (contributed by the translator) 
tells the story of the notorious Colonel Redl, who, whilst in the 
pay of the Russians, became, and for some years remained, the 
actual chief of the Austrian military secret service. His 
double réle was discovered only a few months before the War. 
He was allowed to commit suicide. 


THE NEW IRELAND 


Ireland. By SrePpHEN Gwynn. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


“The unreconciled sections of the Irish nation have lived,” 
according to Mr. Gwynn, “‘in an estrangement which was like a 
racial separation.” With all the patriotic reformers from Wolfe 
Tone to Arthur Griffith, it was an article of faith that this 
estrangement would end with the elimination of English influ- 
ences and the transfer of power to Irish hands. But the miracle 
has not happened, and the moral Mr. Gwynn drives home is 
that so long as the demand is for a miracle instead of for recon- 
ciliation by slow and possibly painful adjustments, freedom from 
external pressure will not suffice to establish Irish unity. His 
book is the opening volume of a series under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the object of which is “to enable 
readers to understand a nation not as it was a hundred years ago, 
not even as it was twenty years ago, but as it is now.’ There 
are few countries in which a survey of this kind is more badly 
needed than in Ireland. With the Irish, as Mr. Fisher says in 
his preface, “‘ very far-off things are often very present.” Unfor- 
tunately these far-off things are rarely if ever seen in their true 
proportions ; the labours of generations of rival propagandists 
have ensured that the Nationalist conception of Grattan’s 
Parliament is as remote from the truth as the Orange conception 
of the statecraft of William the Third. 

While Mr. Gwynn does not ignore causes, the merit of his study 
is that it concentrates upon consequences. The effect of a situa- 
tion such as existed in Ireland for three centuries is to create 
what he rightly calls ‘‘a diseased psychology,” and if the patient 
is to be restored to normal health more effective treatment 
is needed than the negative processes now favoured by rival 
schools of repealing the Conquest, or returning to the principles 
of the Act of Union. Political measures it is assumed are a 
panacea for all national ills. But the worst injury inflicted by 
alien rule was less the assertion of political overlordship than the 
use by an Irish minority of this overlordship to ensure the 
supremacy of its social, cultural and economic ideals. With 
admirable skill Mr. Gwynn analyses the clash of these traditions 
in all the main departments of Irish life. In modern times 
unifying tendencies have been strongly at work, and the close 
of the land war, the growth of the Irish Literary movement, and, 
above all, Sir Horace Plunkett’s economic crusade did much to 
weaken old barriers and prepare the way for assimilation. Yet 
there was, as there still is, “‘ a sense of separateness, a duality 
of outlook,” and Ascendancy shorn of political and economic 
power strove to hide its nakedness by wrapping itself in the 
tattered shreds of its social prestige. 

Will the majority, now that power has passed into its hands, 
draw the right conclusion from the failure of Ascendancy rule? 
Or will it in its turn adopt the evil precedent of employing 
political pressure to assert the supremacy of its social and 
cultural dogmas? In Mr. Gwynn’s view, “fusion is the only 
alternative to disunion, and fusion can be most easily achieved 
through a blending of the two cultures.”” On the balance he 
holds that the setting-up of the Free State, though it has not 
brought about fusion, liberates forces that in the long run ought 
to make for a better understanding. Upon the power of Ireland 
outside Ulster to absorb into the Irish people the Anglo-Irish 
element differing in outlook and race, will depend, more than upon 
Boundary Commissions, whether the Anglo-Irish can be persuaded 
“to sacrifice something of the complete ascendancy which they 
possess in the Six Counties in order to secure their position in 
Ireland as a whole.” 

Few Irishmen who do not allow prejudices to blind their vision 
will dispute Mr. Gwynn’s conclusion : 

A fully developed Irish nation can only issue from a voluntary 
alliance of the two national strains which lie at present almost 
with a naked sword between them. A romantic match is out 
of the question: the {ature Ireland must be the offspring of a 
mariage de convenance. The prospect is the less objectionable 
because in the Gaclic Ireland that we know no other other type 
of marriage is customary or approved. But a great deal of hard 
bargaining precedes such alliances. 


Mr. Gwynn’s mastery of detail leaves something to be desired, 
and his pages are marred by inaccuracies that suggest hasty 








writing, and still more hasty proof-reading. These, however, 
are trifles as compared with the fact that he has grasped the 
fundamental issues of the Irish problem more firmly than all the 
politicians, and this survey stands out as the most memorable 
contribution to Irish political literature since the passing of the 
Treaty. 










SIR JOHN ROSS 


The Years of My Pilgrimage. By the Ricur Hon. Siem Jony 
Ross, Bart. Arnold. 18s. 

There is probably no better raconteur in the whole of what 
he still prefers to call the three kingdoms than Sir John Ross, 
the last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His fame as a story-teller 
has spread beyond those forensic circles in which good stories 
circulate in greater crowds than in any other company. But, 
as often happens, when men of his particular gift take up the 
pen to write their great successes down, there has evaporated 
from the stout volume of reminiscences to which the schoolboy, 
the undergraduate, the barrister, the judge, the Member of 
Parliament and the inspired Irishman in Sir John have each 
contributed their part, a great deal of the personal gusto, the 
communicated relish which made their private reputation. 

Of course some of the stories stand by their own virtue :— 
There is, for instance, the classic reply of the Ulsterman to the 
stranger in Belfast who in the middle of the usual July 12th 
uproar admitted that he had never heard of the Battle of the 
Boyne: “‘ Ah! go home man, and read your Bible.” And there 
is the less public tale of the old lodge-keeper who had ridden 
in the charge of the Light Brigade, and to whom the Mistress of 
Miltown very kindly read aloud the late Lord Tennyson’s lyric 
celebration of that feat. The old man appeared most grateful, 
but when she had departed, he remarked to his family :—“ Her 
ladyship does not know but the whole statement is a wheen of the 
ddmnedest lies you ever heard in your life.” 

There are many other stories of the same calibre in the book, 
and there are many which are of less general appeal, being of the 
class which supposes in the hearer an intimate knowledge of 
the Law and a familiarity with its Courts, before their full savour 
can be enjoyed. Shooting parties with their attendant accidents, 
house parties with their titled and distinguished guests ; famous 
debates in Parliament ; sensational trials and sudden adventures 
are chronicled in a rather haphazard fashion, and the page is 
occasionally broken with snatches of verse, some of it the 
author’s own, and by quotations from the social columns of 
the daily press. And these things also are matters which will 
enchant the individual who possesses the key to the society of 
which they are the record, but which in print are flatter than 
anyone who has heard them spoken expects to find them. 

The story which finally emerges from this entertaining and 
yet disappointing book is the picture he has never intended to 
draw, of the author himself. The last Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
emerges from his own pages as an Ulsterman indeed, at onee 
headstrong and crafty, generous and prejudiced. His personality 
is vivid with contrasts. As a barrister he made it a rule never 
to meet the client he was defending, and yet he himself accom- 
panied into Court one of the most notorious women ever brought 
to trial in Ireland, because she was small and frail and had refused 
to avail herself of the one statement which might have been 
successfully made in her defence on the ground that she knew it 
to be untrue. He was a martinet with a sympathy for men of 
the same stamp. Once when sitting in the Chancery Division 
two fiery leaders grossly insulted one another: 


I ordered both to resume their seats, and then said, sternly: 
“If this incident which has just occurred is repeated in any shapt 
or form, I shall take a course that will never be forgotten at the 
Irish Bar.” 

Some of the Judges afterwards inquired what 1 intended to do, 
and I replied that I had no idea. 


And in the same spirit he pronounces on the Chief Secretaryship 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood: 





























































. . » an intrepid and able man... his keen mind was applied 
to the Irish problems as they turned up with surprising energy: 
Again, as in the case of the other Irish Ministers, it is interesting 
to think what he might have accomplished . . . 


As mere man nothing in the way of violent adventure evel 
came amiss to him. Once, at Portsmouth, in company with 
his son Ronald, aged sixteen, he got mixed up in a wonderful 
affray between two soldiers in which a nice-looking young 
woman, a hatchet, an iron bar, a butcher complete with catt, 
but no police were involved. On another occasion, in 1917, 
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A NEW PRIZE FOR A 
DISTINGUISHED 


ECONOMIC STUDY 


In the belief that the 





Theory of Wages 


is of exceptional importance, and that constructive study of 
it should be stimulated, a Committee composed of 








PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Chairman 


PROFESSOR JOHN BATES CLARK 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 





PROFESSOR EDWIN F. GAY 
PROFESSOR WESLEY C. MITCHELL 





has been authorized by Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx to 


offer in 1926 a cash prize of 


Five thousand dollars 
for the best original treatise on this subject 


‘in Committee places no restrictions upon 
the scope, method or character of the studies 
submitted beyond the requirement that they 
make genuine contributions toward our under- 
standing of the problem. Emphasis may be laid 
upon analysis of the economic principles under- 
lying the determination of wages, upon the con- 
ditions which set maximum and minimum limits 
to the prices paid for important types of labor, 
upon quantitative studies of the factors involved, 
or upon any other aspect of the problems which 
a writer can show to be significant and upon 
which he can throw new light. 

The prize will not be awarded except for a 
work of high merit. Contestants are not limited 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


to any country; but the manuscripts must be in 
English. This offer is entirely separate from the 
annual competition in Classes A and B of the 
Hart Schaffmer & Marx prizes elsewhere an- 
nounced. 

The ownership of the copyright will vest in 
the donors, who will arrange for the publication 
of the book. 

Competitors should inscribe their manuscripts 
with assumed names and in sealed envelopes 
give their real names and addresses, together 
with degrees, distinctions, or positions held. 

Inquiries concerning the competition may 
be addressed to the undersigned. Manuscripts 
should be sent on or before October Ist, 1926, to 
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he went to sea. This time he was in Connemara with his friend 
the explorer, Mr. Talbot Clifton: 

Some fishing-smacks had been recently destroyed by the Germans, 
and he intended to put to sea in a sailing yacht and have a look 
round. 

“ Accordingly,” says this learned Judge, “I embarked with 
him and a crew of three. For the first few days we had excellent 
deep-sea fishing.” After that the pace quickened and they 
were all weather bound for some days on Innisheer, the most 
southern of the Aran Islands. But the Germans left them 
unmolested, and this, it is impossible not to see, was a real 
disappointment to the adventurers. 

For these and other such revelations of a marked and most 
entertaining character the book is well worth the attention of 
those people who will not be obliged to buy it for strong personal 
reasons. 


A: MASTERLY SUMMARY 


The Legacy of the Ancient World. By W. G. pe Buren. 
Macdonald and Evans. 15s. 


“Those whose lot it is to ramble seldom write, and those 
who know how to write seldom ramble,” wrote Dr. Johnson 
to Mrs. Thrale. This depressing remark applies to travellers 
of wide experience in the regions of literature as well as those 
who visit the outlands of the earth notebook in hand. The 
finished scholar who has spent most of his life in reading and 
comparing, and has mastered critically whole tracts of literature, 
seldom condescends to report on his journeys as a whole. He 
is probably busy on some little favourite corner of his own, 
on which he piles up minute knowledge. So we find in the market 
shallow books designed as short cuts to knowledge by persons 
who have considerable fluency, but inadequate grasp of the 
many matters they seek to summarise. The last book of the 
sort we saw teemed with errors odious to an expert. There 
is no short cut to learning, but the genuine student may gain 
a good deal from a summary written with care and judgment. 
The writer must be a scholar who from long experience is able 
to seize on salient points, and condense his narrative without 
making it unreadable. And he must not be too brilliant. 
At best, he has to risk the criticism of the Sober Citizen in the 
Spectator on Monday’s dinner, ‘“* Mem. Too many plums, and 
no suet!” 

The knowledge and tact then to cover huge masses and 
occasional morasses of learning and make a really helpful 
summary are rare. The feat has been accomplished by Professor 
de Burgh, who writes for those who have no classics, as well 
as the learner revising and enlarging his knowledge. He is, 
we should judge, a teacher of experience, for his book is ad- 
mirably accurate in detail. It presents the main achievements 
in thought of the three civilisations on which our own rests. 
The Hebrew influence is declining, but the theories of Greece 
and the practice of Rome—philosophy and law—still count 
for much in the twentieth century, apart from the sheer beauty 
of classic achievement in the arts. After careful reading we 
have 2 satisfying sense that the author has mastered his immense 
field. 

At first, readers may feel disappointed at not seeing more in 
detail about the literature involved ; but the author’s purpose 
is to note the significance of his parade of writers and teachers 
—the work done, for instance, by Plato, Socrates and the 
Sophists—rather than to give extracts. As he says, the beginner 
should read Plato himself in these days of good translations, 
and the Republic is more educational for most of us than a 
wilderness of text-books of pedagogy. We are not so sure 
about the dose of theological dogma, which is now receding 
into the limbo of less wanted things; still, without it the history 
of Christianity is not complete. A chapter on medieval learning 
carries us on to the present day. 

The Professor refers to special books, both in a Bibliography 
at the end, and in abundant foot-notes which give the results 
of expert research, or the means to find it. Happily, he is free 
from the pedantry which revives the day before yesterday only 
to ignore to-day. Everywhere we are referred to English 
letters. Thus the discussion of slavery in ancient Greece in- 
cludes the striking comment: 

The readers of the novels of the late Henry James may well 
wonder how the cultured and charming world there portrayed 
could subsist apart from the virtual, though not actual, slavery 
of the uncultured purveyors to its comfort. 


Living philosophers like Mr. Bertrand Russell are connected 
with the ideas of the past. He is an example of the rapproche- 








ment between philosophy and mathematical physics, which 
ought to go together, and did in the great days of Greek 

A glance at the generous index will show the range of allusj 
which includes Nell Gwynne and Titus Oates, Disraeli’s novels 
and Christopher Wren. 

The work must have been one of immense labour, and hag 
been produced in good style by the publishers. It is not light 
reading; indeed, it could not be; but it is always judicious, 
the kind of guide we have often desired in our own days ag 
students. It is a manual of the world’s advance in effective 
thought, from the possibly serene but not very valuable wisdom 
of Egypt to our own disturbing days, in which wise thinkers 
seem chiefly bent on contradicting each other. Let us hope 
that this too makes for progress. 













A SPORTSMAN VICEROY 


Lord Minto. By Joan Bucuan. Nelson. 21s. 

Not even in Mr. Standfast or Prester John has Mr. Buchan 
found a happier subject for his accomplished pen than in the 
small and dapper Scottish sportsman who was sent to pacify 
India after the seven years of Curzonian efficiency. Lord Minto 
belonged to that preserve of the British system which, in the 
case of its more fortunate sons, affords a twofold heritage of 
amusement and authority. The Eliots of Minto were of the 
inner governing circle of the Whigs. This Eliot, to be sure, 
showed little inclination for the serious life until he was fairly 
well on in years, but since he held the two greatest governor. 
generalships in the Empire, although no one gave him credit 
for any rarer gifts than commonsense and a perfect temper, it 
must be admitted that life for him was successful in a very high 
degree. 

His early life was devoted to horses. He gave years of 
energetic leisure to riding, and to the last would defend the 
thesis that the hunting-field and the racecourse give a man the 
best training for affairs. The task of governing India after 
Curzon would have been more than enough to appal almost any 
public man. Minto addressed himself to it with the remark that 
he had known many a race to be won by giving the horse a rest 
in its gallops. As for politics, he told his mother, who had 
ambitions for him, that “‘the Turf is purest gold *’ by comparison. 
About horses he was as serious as might be, but one is rather 
inclined to wonder why Mr. Buchan should accept the family 
estimate of him as a serious soldier. ‘He is a thorough soldier, 
devoted to his profession,” they said of him at the time of his 
marriage to Lady Mary Grey. As a matter of fact, the Army 
bored him. He threw up his commission in the Scots Guards 
for no other reason; and though in later years he held military 
rank, saw plenty of war, and was always concerned in military 
affairs, his experience of fighting was next to nothing. He was, 
in short, one of those eager amateur soldiers who, wielding a 
good deal of influence in England, flourished in the Garnet- 
Wolseley epoch. Wolseley, by the way, was Minto’s ideal 
Englishman. Confessedly, he owed his career to that glittering 
Field-Marshal more than to any other. 

Minto, needless to say, was a good old-fashioned imperialist. 
He agreed in the main with Chamberlain’s views, but he did not 
care about the man. The curious mental confusion that is not 
unusual in men of his type comes out in his comments on the 
Jameson Raid: 

The iniquity of the expedition is patent, but any good young 
fellow would have gone with it, and those who went are worth 4 
hundred of those who hung back . . . All the same I would lock 
up the whole blooming lot. 

Minto’s six years in Canada as Governor-General began in 1898. 
It was an especially interesting time, and Minto did well. He 
and his family delighted in the Dominion. It fell to him, when 
the Boer War broke out, to initiate the momentous policy of 
equipping Canadian contingents for England’s wars. The five 
years in India which followed might easily have proved calam- 
itous but for the Viceroy’s coolness, courtesy and single 
mindedness. Hitherto we have had only Morley’s side of the 
historic correspondence out of which came the Reforms of 1909. 
This was a curious partnership. The Viceroy was a sportsman 
a cheery imperialist, and a candid opponent, on principle, of be 
“highbrows,” especially when they happened to be politi 
philosophers. Morley, as we may infer from the 
volume of the Recollections, saw himself as mentor and supreme 
authority, leading a good but simple Governor-General into the 
path of very gradual reform; sometimes administering 4 re | 
Liberal rebuke or delivering a little lecture on the true relat 
between constitutional progress and that measure of coercion 
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FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 
By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. Millais, 
and from Photographs. 4to. 30s. net. 
This book has a close bearing on the political 
roblem of Egypt and the Sudan. Mr. Millais spent 
ae winter and spring in the Sudan, and says: “I 
have yet to see a more contented lot of people than 
the wild races of the Sudan.” 


MY GARDEN BOOK 

Prepared for the daily use of all whe own a garden 
big or little. 

By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 24 Plates in 
Colour from Drawings by G. S. ELGOOD, R.I., Miss 
BEATRICE PARSONS, Miss ELLEN WARRING- 
TON, and Miss WINIFRED WALKER, and numerous 
Illustrations in Black and White. 4to. 36s. net. 


TUDOR STUDIES 


Presented by the Board of Studies in History in the 
University of London to Professor ALBERT FREDERICK 
PO RD, being the work of twelve of his Colleagues and 
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Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


TALES OF OLD FRANCE 
By MRS. CREIGHTON. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
by H. J. Ford and a Frontispiece in colours. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SKI-RUNNING 
By DAME KATHARINE FURSE, G.B.E., R.R.C. 
With 4 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


NORA’S LITTLE BOOK OF 
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By LADY BELL. With Illustrations in Colour by Pauline 
Trevelyan. l6mo. 9d. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM 


AND MYSTICISM 


By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 


Third Edition. With a new preface by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


REFORMATORY REFORM 
By ISAAC G. BRIGGS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The WORD of LALLA 
The PROPHETESS 


Being the sayings of Lal Ded or Lal Diddi of 
Kashmir (Granny Lal) 
Done into English Verse from the Lalla-Vakyani or 
Lal-Wakhi, and Annotated by 
Sir RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bt 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 


The RACES of MAN and 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


By A. C. HADDON, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
New edition, entirely rewritten 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s net 
This short account of the distribution and charac- 
teristics of the races and peoples of mankind and of 
the probable racial history of the various areas has 
long been out of print and in great demand. It has 
now been re-written and considerably enlarged. 


New Cheap Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


The PURPOSE of 
EDUCATION 


An Examination of Educational Problems 
in the Light of recent Scientific Research. 
By ST GEORGE LANE FOX-PITT 
Crown 8vo. 4s net 
In this edition a new chapter has been added dealing 
specifically with psychological inversion. 


FARM ACCOUNTS 
By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. 


Second edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s net 
Cambridge Farm Institute Series 
“As might be expected, Mr Orwin has made this a very 
valuable book. . . . ere we come into contact with the 
actual thing, and feel that the author is writing from large 
practical experience of farm accounts.”—Nature on the First 


The UNIVERSITY of 
CHICAGO PRESS Publications 


Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge University 
Press. Recently published :— 


ORIGINS OF SOCIOLOGY. By A. w. SMALL. 


Demy 8vo. 16s 6d net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 


SOCIOLOGY. By R E. PARK and E. W. 
BURGESS. Second edition. 8vo. 25s net. 


ORIENTAL FORERUNNERS OF BY ZAN- 
TINE PAINTING. By Jj. H. BREASTED. 


First-Century Wall Paintings from the Fortress of 
Dura on the Middle Euphrates. Oriental Institute 
Publications. Volume I. With 23 plates, 4 of which 
are in colour, 58 text-figures, and 2 maps. 4to. Paper 
boards, linen back. 22s net. 


THE ANNALS OF SENNACHERIB. sy 
D. D. LUCKENBILL, Ph.D. Oriental Institute 
Publications. Volume II. With a frontispiece and 2 
plates. 4to. 22s net. 


EPOCHS IN BUDDHIST HISTORY. sy 
K. J. SAUNDERS. The Haskell Lectures, 1921. 
With 12 plates. 8vo. 16s 6d net. 


THE ELECTRON. its Isolation and Measure- 
ment and the Determination of some of its properties. 
By R. A. MILLIKAN. Second edition. 12mo. 
9s 6d net. 


OUR PHYSICAL WORLD. A source book of 
Physical Nature Study. By E. R. DOWNING. With 
a chapter on Radio Communication by F. G. AnrBaL. 
With a frontispiece and 195 text-figures. Imperial 
16mo. Cloth, 14s net. Leather, 19s 6d net. 
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which may not be wholly avoided by an imperial Government. 
Mr. Buchan is very sparing in his quotations from Minto’s 
letters to Morley ; but he deals with them in such a way as to 
imply that the Secretary of State was by no means in complete 
command ofthe game. He explains that sometimes the initiative 
belonged to Simla; and when, towards the end of a term of 
office very trying to an old man, Morley showed signs, not only 
of testiness but of a lack of grip, Minto appears to have played 
his cards with skill and an alert restraint. A few months before 
leaving India—in 1910—he wrote to Lord Stamfordham that, 
so far from the Secretary of State’s being content with “ directing 
great principles of Indian policy,” he had been interfering with 
everything. The personal cordiality, however, was unimpaired 
to the end; and in the recent history of our imperial affairs 
there is nothing of its kind more satisfactory than the Morley- 
Minto relationship. 

Mr. Buchan’s book is a capital example of political biography. 
It is accurate, animated, and of the right length. Its quotations 
clearly imply the existence of a reserve of excellent material— 
not the Viceroy’s correspondence alone, but also Lady Minto’s 
letters and journals. There is stuff here for a further delightful 
volume, as Mr. Buchan has doubtless noted. 


MR. LUCAS’ COMEDY 


The Same Star. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


‘** Hearts,’’ sang Mr. W. S. Gilbert—‘* Hearts just as brave 
and fair May beat in Belgrave Square As in the purer air of 
Seven Dials.” We should all like to believe it: and certainly 
it may be true. Mr. Lucas believes it, and has managed to spin 
a three-act comedy out of the theme. He would, perhaps, read 
Gilbert’s proclamation the other way; but it makes little 
difference whether the star you follow rises in the East or in the 
West. A declaration of the common humanity, the common 
splendour of all men will always rouse the enthusiasm of the 
simple and of the optimist, and the sneer of the cynical. We 
should be loath to range ourselves with the cynical: but Mr. 
Lucas is a trifle too simple, almost a little soppy. The dramatic 
form is the one which makes such faults most conspicuous, at 
any rate to the reader ; and Mr. Lucas’ danger has always been 
a tendency to easy sentiment, and his interest in human beings 
is whimsical rather than detached. He is without the patience 
of profound curiosity. 

This play is not a play about people at all. It is a little tract 
to the middle-classes. Don’t think your servants are inferior 
to you. Remember the waiter is human. Even chambermaids 
should have a chance. Cooks may be philosophers. But who 
is denying any of these admirable truisms? Especially to-day. 
If we are lucky enough to have any servants, we certainly don’t 
look down on them. The ordinary English waiter gives one no 
opportunity for suspecting that he is anything but human. 
** Human—all too human,” one murmurs as he blandly confuses 
**Jemon sole” with “sole,” or assures you that some rasping 
sauce will freshen up a chop that has rolled to England from New 
Zealand. What girl of the middle-class has to-day so good a 
chance as a chambermaid? And the philosophy of cooks! 
None need it more, or display it more except the devoted die- 
hards who wrestle with their deeds in the coffee-rooms of English 
provincial hotels. Mr. Lucas has put his play in the wrong 
country. He should have made the scene a small French hotel. 
Then there would be something in it. If there is any Frenchman 
who looks down on the French cook, he deserves la lanterne. 

There is some very pleasant incidental humour in the play. 
Two typical hotel spinsters, and one of those delightful parsons 
who must be kept on shelves, pressed between bands and sur- 
plices, in Mark French’s entrancing establishment. They are 
only allowed to leave there for the stage. There is a typical 
Anglo-Indian heavy father; a young man from Capel Court 
(by kind permission of Mr. A. A. Milne); but the lovers, whether 
upstairs or below, are Mr. Lucas’ own, and alas, they are uncon- 
vincing. In his conduct of their affairs Mr. Lucas makes one 
fatal mistake. ‘“* The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sis- 
ters under their skins ’’—that we may admit; but their accents 
are different. When Mr. Lucas makes his cook and chamber- 
maid use the same phrases as his stock-broker and young lady, 
he destroys the verisimilitude which his play might have had 
for the unsophisticated. 


THE EARTH 


The Earth. By H. Jerrreys. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 

It is almost more difficult to ascertain the past history of 
the earth and the origin of the solar system as we know it 
than it is to predict its future. How were the planets formed ? 


——$—$— 


The nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace will not work, 
There must apparently have been something in the nature of 
a collision; a passing star disrupted the primitive sun andj 
caused the ejection of a strip of matter which broke up into 
the planets. At first their orbits were very eccentric, and 
the first time they passed the sun its action may have caused 
the formation of satellites. But this theory still leaves many 
points unexplained. Our moon could hardly have been pro. 
duced in this way. Some satellites have retrograde motions, 
and the two outer planets have retrograde rotations. There js 
thus great scope for various hypotheses which have to be tested 
mathematically, and the mathematics is interesting but difficult, 
And then come the further questions: What was the earth 
like when it was formed? Did it become fluid? What is the 
interior like now? How were mountains and continents 
formed ? Why did glacial epochs occur ?—and hosts of other 
important problems. Broadly speaking, if we can get an 
hypothesis which gives results to the right order of magnitude, 
there is a probability in its favour. The subject therefore is in 
an interesting stage; it is controversial, it demands a great 
deal of hard thinking and requires a combination of various 
types of knowledge. For example, the laws of radioactivity 
combined with the actual facts as to the amount of uranium 
and lead give us some information about the age of the earth, 
Formerly there was an acute difference between the geologists 
and the astronomers on this point. 

Dr. Jeffreys’ book represents the present position of the 
subject. It is rather a feat to have made it so readable and 
interesting as he has done. So many different methods have 
to be used—some accurate, some rough. So many pieces of 
information have to be brought together and, if possible, 
reconciled. The mathematics will be too difficult for any but 
trained mathematicians, but the work is much more than a 
mathematical treatise involving gravitational astronomy, hydro- 
dynamics and other kindred branches of mathematical theory. 
It is critical as well as constructive ; it leaves many problems 
unsolved ; it suggests and interests. Will anyone ever discover 
why there is a periodic relation between the growth of Californian 
Sequoias and the moon’s longitude ? Yet if we are to have a 
proper knowledge of our earth, problems such as that ought to 
be solved just as much as that of glacial epochs, which is equally 
unsolved. The book may be heartily recommended to all 
persons who wish to study our earth. 


A MILITARY ADMINISTRATOR 


Annals of an Active Life. By Genera Tue Rr. Hon. Sm 
Neviz Macreapy, Br., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Two vols. 
Hutchinson. 42s. 

Without doubt General Macready has duly earned all the 
honours which his publishers are able to record on the title page 
of his autobiography. And the title itself is fully justified by 
the facts, for the author has been fortunate enough to enjoy an 
extremely “ active ” and interesting life. His father was the 
well-known actor, William Charles Macready, friend of Browning 
and Charles Dickens and Jenny Lind, and many other Victorian 
celebrities. Sir Nevil, however, went into the army and served 
with distinction first in the Egyptian and then in the South 
African war. In 1910 he had command of the troops and police 
who were sent to maintain order during the great Coal Strike in 
South Wales—an experience upon which he bases many wis¢ 
reflections concerning the duty and behaviour of the military 
industrial disputes. He appears to have had far more trouble 
with the managers than with the men; but towards both he 
acted with that blunt severity which would seem to be his most 
notable characteristic. 

On the outbreak of the Great War he was appointed Adjutant- 
General to the British Expeditionary Force in France. After 
that he became Chief of the London Police Force and had to 
deal with the Police Strikes of 1918 and 1919. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed to the difficult and thankless post of 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, where he remained all through 
the bitter and desperate struggles of 1920 and 1921. He con 
ducted the withdrawal of the British troops from Dublin after 
the Free State had been established and was then offered the 
Eastern Command. This, however, he refused, feeling, not 
unreasonably, that he had served his country long and hardly 
enough, and could afford to make room for other men. — 

The inside story of so varied a career could scarcely fail to be 
interesting, but General Macready tells it with a concision and at 
times a caustic wit, which are not often to be found in the auto- 
biographies of soldiers. He appears to despise most — 
and has a specially deep contempt for “ politicians ” which he 
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A Complete 
Banking Service 


The Midland Bank, the greatest organisation 
of its kind, offers exceptional facilities for 
the transaction of banking business of every 
description through 2,200 branches, cover- 
ing all important agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and residential districts in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The Overseas Branch at 65-66 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, is specially organised 
and equipped to meet the financial require- 
ments of modern commerce. It is the centre 
of control for the foreign business of the 
Bank’s home branches and has agents and 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. Northern 

Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of 

Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland; The London City 
and Midland Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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A Few Facts and Figures 


relative to the work of the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


HEADQUARTERS : 


224-6-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND. 


Chairman: Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 





(The following figures refer to the year ended 
March 31st, 1924.) 

Allocations amounting to over £34,000 were made to local 
institutions for the blind. 

Over 270,000 volumes, magazines, newspapers, etc., in Braille 
and Moon type were produced. 

Over 8,500 music volumes and pamphlets were published. 

Over 3,700 books, magazines, etc., were given to free libraries 
for the blind. 

The value of reductions on prices, and free gifts of embossed 
publications, amounted to £10,000. 

Over 61,000 visits were made to the blind by home teachers. 

A total sum of over £8,000 was expended on the after-care 
of the blind. 

Over £56,000 was expended in salaries, wages, etc., to blind 
employees. 


Other branches of the Institute’s work include: 


Blind Babies’ Homes, Guest House for the Aged 

School of plomage. Blin 

Chorley Wood College for Publication of Music by Blind 
Blind Girls, Composers. 


Homes for Blind Women, Assistance to Home Workers, etc., etc. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
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does not hesitate to make plain. They are all apt, he thinks_ 
with, in his experience, the single exception of Mr. Asquith 
to lose their nerve in a crisis and become flustered and uncertain, 
That happened he tells us very notably in March and April 
1918. But with all his frankness General Macready has a knack 
of saying all he wants to say about this politician or that unde 
whom he has served, without ever making a direct criticisy 
which could be regarded as either disloyal or offensive, fy 
discussing, however, the merits and demerits of his civilian eg. 
leagues he exercises less restraint, and in one case at least permits 
himself an unmannerly comment which exceeds even the wid 
license usually granted to frank memoirists. 

It is obvious that General Macready, though he had no sym. 
pathy with Ulsterism, and makes a joke of the regal airs assume 
by Sir Edward Carson in 1914, could never forgive the British 
Government for making peace with the Southern rebels, and in 
particular with Michael Collins, who, in his view, outraged e 
principle of civilised warfare and organised the cold-blooded 
murder of good men in their beds. He would not himself eye 
have consented to shake hands with Collins. Nevertheless, ing 
certain fashion he respected him—but considered him a fool to 
allow himself to be killed through a neglect of elementary 
precautions. 

Sir Nevil Macready is a first-rate soldier, a notably efficient 
administrator and a more than usually competent writer. His 
reminiscences contain a good deal of almost contemporary 
“secret history,” and are much more readable and worth 
reading than ninety-nine out of a hundred of the autobiographies 
with which nowadays the book-market is flooded. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Far Away Up the Nile. By J. G. Miziais. Longmans. 30s. 

Mr. Millais’ book has a special topical interest at the moment since 
it is a description of the Sudan, its fauna, its inhabitants and its 
government. Its fauna were Mr. Millais’ main interest—he isa 
naturalist of some distinction—but he tells us a good deal about the 
history and present condition of the country and makes it abundantly 
clear that, except for the fact that the Nile runs through both countries 
there is no natural connection between the Sudan and Egypt and 
certainly no possibility of a political connection except under the 
egis of a foreign power. Mr. Millais and his son shot a great 
number of large animals and also made drawings of very many 
ofthem. The drawings are in many cases admirable, better probably 
than any photographs could have been. But the text, though it con- 
tains a great deal of interesting material, is not always worthy of 
the illustrations. It is often spoiled by a rather commonplace 
facetiousness—even the “ mother-in-law” joke creeps in—and 4 
tendency to relate dreams or trivial incidents in which the reader 
cannot be expected to take much interest. The most amusing 
sentence in the book is one which was evidently not intended to be 
funny. After describing how attached the Dinkas are to their cattle, 
Mr. Millais tells us that when a favourite cow dies “the bereaved 
owner will sit for days in a state of melancholy and will even refuse 
to partake of the meat of the dead beast. In a black man this iss 
sign of genuine grief, and one never exhibited on the loss of wife 
children.” 


McGlusky the Sea Rover. By A. G. Hates. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

Those who have met McGlusky before will know what to expect 
when it is said that Mr. Hales has now crimped him and put him— 
drugged—aboard a full-rigged sailing ship commanded by a suav 
alien whose business is gun-running, and whose discipline is co® 
ducted on the heroic scale. The story, in which incident is piled ® 
incident, is mainly concerned with the rivalry between the Scottish 
giant and the buccaneering skipper—his equal in strength and bs 
superior in guile—and lovers of “ rough-house ” adventure will no 
find a dull page in the book. But something more than fertile 
invention of wild adventure has gone to the making of the story, 
for Mr. Hales has a sense of character. His Homeric ruffians a 
not mere puppets but nicely differentiated from each other, and it 8 
this that gives savour to the wildest yarn he spins. The fault o 
this book is that its conclusion is an anti-climax and leaves th 
reader with a shrewd suspicion he is engaged with an endless 
**to be continued in our next.” 


The Uncertain Feast. By Soxrra Sorano. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


It is a standing reproach against the younger school of America® 
novels that their work is too tense, that they strive too visibly for 
effects that would be stronger were they obtained more reticently. 
This is a reproach that can be levelled against Miss Solano in bt 
otherwise creditable analysis of the mentality of that very modem 


Ss 





product, the super-efficient “bounder.” Not unknown here, ths 
person, if American novelists are to be trusted, flourishes exce 
in the States, and Miss Solano’s ruthless dissection of a partic 
flagrant example is a clever piece of work. Her story © 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 
of the Five Towns 


By L. G. JOHNSON. 2/6 net. Dec. 2.] The distinguishing qualities of 
Reanett as an artist—the essential nnett. Comparisons between his art and 
the art of Hardy and other famous novelists. A book on how to read Bennett. 


Modern Lilliput 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. 7/6 net. A history of the re-discovery of the 
Lilliput Archipelago and what has been happening chere. “ He has been too 
wise to try to copy Swift’s manner, - » The savage intensity of Swift’s 
satirical passion is replaced, if not balanced, by cooler judgment and a more 
detached comic invention.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Ramblings and Jottings 
in the Dream of Life 


By DUDLEY M. WALLACE. 5/- net. Shows that the dream of life is part of 
the waking consciousness, ‘and indicates the direction in w'.ich the reality is to 


be found. 


Taxation & Currency 


By ERNEST BILTON. 2/6 net. A demonstration of the defects of existing 
currencies, and suggestions for the establishment of rational currencies for 
taxation and commercial purposes. 


Practical Nature Cure 


Health without Drugs. By B. NOICE GRAINGER. 5/- net. The prescribed 
diet and natura] remedies, together with the manipulations illustrated by 22 
photographs should prove sufficient for the restoration and maintenance of health. 


The Secret of Living or the 
Girl’s Guide to Mental Science 


By HYLDA M. ROBINS. Foreword by Str Ernest E. Wr1p, K.C. 3/6 net. 
Letters addressed to the girl of 13, the girl of 17, the engaged or married girl, 
the young mother, the worrying girl and the girl left behind. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
{MMM MQM 











THE LINDSEY PRESS. | 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Price of Progress | 


and Other Essays. 


By S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





CONTENTS. 
|. The Price of Progress. 
ll. Is Evil Necessary? 

lil. Does God Answer Prayer? 
IV. Athanasius the Modernist. 
V. The Catholicism of John Henry Newman. | 
VI. The Unitarianism of James Martineau. 
Vil. Symbolism in Religious Experience. 
. The Essays in this book (with the exception of the last) 
ave been published in the Hibbert Journal or elsewhere, and | 
t oo aroused sufficient interest to justify their preservation | 
in book form. The Seventh Essay is new; it deals with some | 


pbeat questions arising out of the interpretation of Religious | 
perience, especially in relation to Public Worship. 


TE a are interested in books based on the conviction that 
on Per y= and historical knowledge on the one hand, 
aa ional faith on the other, are friends not foes, send for 
atalogue of Publications of the Lindsey Press. 
es 





THE LINDSEY PRESS, 


_ 5 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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LENDED expressly 
to obviate “smoker's 
throat,” the De Reszke 
Egyptian Blend is rapidly 
growing in favour with 
those who appreciate 
luxurious quality at 
moderate cost. Try a box! 
Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 
20...2/- 2...2/1 2@...3/2 
Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 
86, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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NOW 


is the Time 


to insure your Life! Each year you 
delay, the annual premium becomes 
more. Bad health, too, may make 
insurance impossible later on. Life 
Insurance is a precaution which every wise 
man, single or married, should take. 
DO IT NOW! 


Please state exact age when writing for particulars, 


SCOTTISH 


WIDOWS FUN 


FOUNDED 1815. — 
The Largest British ’ 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS, 
Head Office ; 
9, St. Andvew Square, 
Edin burgh 
GG. J. Lelstene, Manager 
and Actuary 
London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, F.C. 3, and 
17, Waterioo Piuce,S. W.1. 
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itself mainly with the erotic side of Daniel Geer’s thought, but 
leaves no side untouched. When we close the book we know him 
through and through. We meet him first when he has become the 
editor of a daily paper. He is callous in his dealings with sub- 
ordinates, vain of his knowledge and power, ashamed of his origin, 
provincial in his outlook, without any real sense of social values, 
yet perfectly efficient in his crude way. Then there crosses his path 
a young woman of the fashionable world who despises him, mocks 
him and marries him; and when we close the book he is virtually 
her slave, though he doubts—there is really no doubt about it— 
whether her child is his, and can hope for nothing from her but a 
tolerant contempt. So capable and cruel is Miss Solano’s exposure 
of a typical specimen of a noxious type that one almost feels sorry 
for her victim. 


Adventures of Carl Rydell. By Exrmer Green. Arnold. 18s. 

Carl Rydell, born in Sweden some sixty years ago, entered the 
training-school of the Swedish navy when he was still a boy. He 
did not stay long enough to get his commission, but when a series 
of misadvefitures made desertion seem the better course, he had 
learnt more than a smattering of the art of seamanship. He was of 
that fine individualistic type which is always irked by discipline, 
yet not ambitious of the petty power of subordinate commands. 
He seems to have asked only the opportunity to use himself in the 
way which gave his practical genius scope. Money, apart from the 
needs of the moment, seems to have meant nothing to him. On 
some of his most interesting expeditions he sailed out of San Francisco 
in command of a ship fitted for seal-hunting, and in this way sailed 
thousands of miles in the inhospitable arctic seas. When the 
Klondyke gold-rush was on he and some friends fitted out a small 
ship and sailed up to Alaska. They struck gold moderately well, 
but after two years of work and the hardships involved in bringing 
up provisions, they seem to have been no better off. The amount of 
energy and resource which flows incessantly from such a man is 
amazing, yet when it comes to enjoying the rewards of labour, the 
little city-tout who “ organised ” the party is found to have reaped 
the lot by a blatant ruse. Rydell seems to have taken that as a 
matter-of-course ; his life being as disinterested as that of an artist, 
an end in itself. This narrative is all the better for its lack of 
self-consciousness. 


The Churches of Rome. By Rocer Taynne. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

There are said to be at least as many churches in Rome as there 
are days in the year ; and quite two hundred and fifty of them have 
interesting features. Few works would be more welcome to the 
educated traveller than a book giving details and dates of the work 
done upon them by innumerable architects, painters, sculptors and 
decorators. The bold title of Mr. Thynne’s book led us to hope 
that this information, at present scattered through a number of 
contemporary documents and modern German and Italian mono- 
graphs, had at last been collected and catalogued. Unfortunately 
the title proves entirely misleading ; the book deals only with thirty- 
five churches, and contains few facts that are not elsewhere easily 
obtainable. Nor can we be consoled by the personal touches and 
purplish patches, which only suggest an etiolated Mr. Lucas. 
Mr. Thynne appears to have little expert knowledge, and his taste 
is Victorian. In the face of his dislike of the style in which most 
Roman churches are built and decorated, it is not easy to under- 
stand what prompted him to write about them. 


Travels of Moritz in England in 1782. A Reprint of the English 
Translation of 1795. With Introduction by P. E. Matueson. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. 

The series called the ‘‘ Oxford Miscellany’ has reprinted many 
attractive books, and Moritz’s Travels are quite entertaining. They 
are also little known to the average reader. Mr. Matheson, who 
edits the book with a sufficient introduction, might have omitted the 
pompous preface by the editor of the translation, for it is too stodgy 
to be read with pleasure to-day. Moritz had good sense, candour, 
persistence and a naive enthusiasm, which is a pleasing gift in any 
traveller. He concentrated on London, Oxford and Derbyshire, and 
endured the slights due to a dweller on foot, only learning by degrees 
the value of a proffered glass as an introduction to tavern company. 
His view of rowdy parsons at the Mitre in Oxford is the best thing 
in the book, but everywhere his remarks on manners and customs 
(not always bettered by the lapse of a century) are interesting. He 
admired the verdure of hedges, the good looks of the English, and 
their attachment to national authors. One of his landladies read 
Milton, as he did frequently himself. Mr. Matheson leaves him to 
talk of the Britons as Virgil’s Hospitibus feros, though, of course, 
he knows that the phrase is Horace’s. The Alexandrian MS., with 
the “‘ three that bear record,” should have had a note. The passage 
indicated, I John, v. 7, is associated with the great names of 
Bentley and Porson. The word “ jett,” twice used by the translator, 
is uncommon, and might also have been explained to the reader. 


Real Stuff. By Karuarine Havitanp'TayLor. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The reality of the stuff of which this story is composed cannot be 
denied. The Castle family, whose members tell us of their joys and 
troubles, is a real family,and their joys and troubles are real enough, 
too, Unfortunately they are not particularly interesting, nor are their 


——aaee 


methods of self-expression other than commonplace. It is quit, 
possible that the American public, for which, presumably, the story 
was first written, will enjoy it thoroughly, for despite the s i 
hustle of the States, there is an American reading public 
prepared to wallow in the sentiment of intimate domesticity. Rey 
Stuff is too domestic, and its self-conscious young people are at ting 
a little boring, as they relate the trivial happenings of their daily live, 
The novel, however, contains several excellent morals, and 
have made quite unexceptionable Sunday reading in the ‘sixties anj 
*seventies of the last century. 


How is Your Heart? By S. Carvin Smita, M.S., M.D. With » 
INTRODUCTION by Sim Tuomas Horper, M.D., F.RCp 
Cassell. 5s. 

This book tells us how to take care of our hearts if they are in any 
way out of order. In his introduction, Sir Thomas Horder vouchy 
for the knowledge and experience of Dr. Calvin Smith and express; 
the wish that more doctors would write such books. He consides 
that the diffidence shown by reputable members of the medical 
profession in regard to writing books about health for lay readey 
tends to “leave the public sadly lacking in guidance concerning 
matters of great individual and national importance.” Very heartily 
we welcome and commend this opinion. The value of the develop. 
ments of modern medical science depends very largely upon th 
possibility of preventing rather than curing disease, and obviously 
if diseases are to be prevented the general public must be far better 
informed about medical matters than the profession has hitherto 
been inclined to allow it to be. Dr. Calvin Smith informs us that 
practically all forms of “ heart-disease”’—that dread word—ar 
preventable, and that even where they cannot be or have not been 
prevented, there is no reason why they should seriously endanger o 
even shorten life if the patient has good medical advice and follow 
it. His book is full of such advice. The chief thing is that an affected 
heart should be given an extra amount of rest, and it would, a 
Dr. Calvin Smith suggests, be a good thing if people whose hearts 
are still sound understood both how a heart may be strained and how 
it may be rested. 


A.B.C. of Fly Fishing. By Len Cuatoner. Drane. Is. 6d. 

Mrs. Chaloner’s object in writing this book has been to explode 
the idea that trout fishing is the rich man’s monopoly. Although 
her excellent advice on flies and casts could be read with advantag 
by any fisherman, the book is really intended for the beginner with 
small funds at his disposal. Not only is all the necessary instruction 
as to outfits and licences provided, but the author also lets him into 
the secret of where free fishing can be obtained. There are stil 
parts of Devonshire and Wales where excellent sport can be had for 
a trifling cost. Every fish she has ever caught has a personality of 
its own to Mrs. Chaloner. The second half of the book is devoted 
to their history, As for the seventeen years, since she landed her 
first trout, every holiday has been a fishing holiday. The stories a 
her struggles with difficult fish are very interesting. Such accounts 
of personal experience with real fish should teach the young fishermaa 
far more than any set rule could do. The diagrams of knots and 
flies are clear and practical. The book is well printed and of co- 
venient size to fit into the fisherman’s pocket. 
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Overcoats from Four Guineas. 


Telephone : 


IT cosTs NO —" 
Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. 


T. GOSS & CO.,15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 7 


CITY 8&259. 
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The Little More and How Much it is. 


Service and Confidence. 
(;= TAILORING is marked by such or Mr. 1 Goss, and has throughout to pass their 
service that every customer receives, not y- 
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By Appointment. 


Bulmer’s means Best 
In the best homes, the best clubs, the 


best restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised 
as the appropriate cider by those who 
know and want the best. It is evolved 
from the choicest products of the best 
orchards by the same prolonged and 
elaborate process as champagne. Spark- 
ling, delicious, stimulating, Bulmer’s 
Champagne Cider is specially appre- 
ciated by the gouty and ioiaatie owing 
to its low acidity. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 


H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S.E. /. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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THE Lotus and Delta boots and 
shoes are made to become familiar 
friends and favourites; to return a 
rich reward for care and polishing ; 
to carry you, each pair, over a good 
long lap of life’s highway and finally 
to die of an honoured old age. 


Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


—— 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
CHANCELLOR’S HALL. 








(Men’s Hall of Residence.) 
APPOINTMENT OF MATRON. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron of Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, Augustus Road, Edgbaston. 

The person appointed will be subordinate and responsible to the 
Warden of the Hall. 

Applicants must be not less than 35 years of age. 

Diploma of a recognised Training School of Domestic Science 
desirable. 

Commencing salary, {175, rising to {200 per annum, with board and 
residence. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, to be sent on or 
before December 9th, to the Assistant-Secretary of the University, 
re Street, Birmingham, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE ER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE LAWS. 

Courses in Classical French, , German and Italian Literature and Language. 
to Non-University 





Lans- 
trained 





Fees 








Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s8., by oy ts. 44. Prospectus free. 
For full particulers Spey to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKB COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C. 4. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
) hee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 


W. Kensington, W. 14. Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 


M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. ton. —For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
LAWRENCE, 





MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1r. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 
5 Months, 
with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

(600 miles up the YANGTZE KIANG, month in JAPAN &c.) also 
INDIA BURMA CEYLON. Jan. 2. 
EGYPT PALESTINE SYRIA. Jan. 24. 

PrivaATE Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19, 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 








Jan, 2nd. 807 gus. 





INNS AND HOTELS managed by 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


the 


HE FELLOWSHIP SCHOOL, 


I A home school on the shores of Lake Geneva, for the education of boys and 
giris offall nations together, in an atmosphere of friendliness and mutual 
as a contribution to world-peace. Special emphasis on languages, eurythmics, handj. 
crafts, gardening, school journeys. Under 12, 90 guineas, over 12, 100 guineas, 
Prospectus ready shortly from Miss Emma Tuomas, Glaud, Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSs. 
Head Mistress: Miss CaamBERs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heag 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is tp 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
fe ange work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 

Elocution, Dancing, ame 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

= level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

of 15 acres, 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV ZDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
, The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Fall particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





Roe HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Ney 

educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 
ae MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Ewmsoy, 





0 0 Tt 32 A Ss €¢ 2£2¢.f. » 

TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 

Higher Certificate. Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Li \ 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming 
Gymnasium, Leisure-hour Work, Fitst Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving, 

Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD Master, Bootham School, York. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natura) lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tabies. tion for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


7? 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 

individual development. No day pupils. 

Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kno. 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, r11 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel Latchmere 4252, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


po SALE (on account of illness), a very flourishing, rapidly 
increasing, well-equipped high-class Girls’ Day School (130 pupils) in a 
populous town within roo miles of London; scope for two ladies; goodwill 
ee £4,000.—Box 33, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
mdon, W.C. 2. 








OULD A LADY, having 10 to 15 boarders, wishing to amalga- 
mate with a day school ina growing district within twenty miles of Londos 
write for particulars to Box 35, NBW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 





OMAN GRADUATE in Languages (Latin, French, German, 
Russian) age 24, seeks work. Twenty months’ experience in Newspaper 
Office in translating from Foreign Press, &c.—Box 36, NEW STATESMAN, 10 

Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Carter —~oeres exclusive designs from 2 gus— 








TRS HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-a ted Tem ce 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone : 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overloo Hyde Park. 
facing south. Close to Tube and ted and 

beautifully farnished on the lines of a 
in all bedrooms. Good food and good ‘ 
Paddington 8083. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best 
—Mrs. RoGErs (cookery diploma). First-class Municipal 


oe ye - WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exis. 








evington 
ity. Central. 





bedrooms. 

ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 

Quiet, comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
air and sunshine. Central . Petrol 


mate, b heating. -gas. Constant 
hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. Wynne. 


A NEW STATESMAN SUBSCRIPTION 
MAKES A PLEASING XMAS PRESENT 
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REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 

for free estimate —LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
*Phone : Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 


Write Ossorngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


N. 16. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 


EAL HARRIS.—LeEwis AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 St Scotl 


Je 








THE TURNING POINT! : 
HY BUY NEW CLOTHES when your favourite overcoat of 
suit can be TURNED and retailored as new. Send garments for free 
estimate.—L. Sixx (S.), 95 Ravenslea Road, London, S.W. 12. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


TY beautifully furnished rooms in woman student's flat. Us 
kitchen, bathroom. Every convenience. 2 Gns. weekly —g Woburn Man 
sions, Francis Street, W.C. 1. 


ROFESSIONAL WOMAN wants rooms, preferably unfurnished, 
with service, from January 1st. Moderate terms.—Box 37, New STATESMA% 
10 Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ye UNIVERSITY MAN looking for suitable 
to share 2 rooms, best Bloomsbury Square.—Box 34, NEW STATESMAN, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
to DO SOMETHING for the 
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il | suffering poor this Christmas 
ST Se 
“ROSS, ~ 
late Head It is a very sad fact that there are to-day many 120 Children can be given a 
chool is to Rescue Workers who, after long and faithful service in good dinner and a happy time 
good of the the interest of their sisters—aiding the fallen, succour- i f for - . a - ° - £ 
tiative by ing the tempted, and converting the sinner—are now A eae 
edical Pro- faced with poverty in their declining years. i Ie io 
arhythmics, They have given their lives to the cause with little tees A good big Christmas parcel 
0 ft. above reward—many have worked for nothing or have given 1 | of food and fare can be taken 
wD grounds what capital they possessed. That they shall in some } . ~ Se —— 
measure reap their reward, the Council of the Church Ed to the home of some needy 7/6 
———— Penitentiary Association is endeavouring to build up a | and deserving family for - 
fund for ed 
| PARK, PROVIDING PENSIONS FOR WORKERS, All the lonely outcast and dis- 
t boarders, and appeals earnestly for your sympathy and practical tressed people in the Church 
ars of age, help. £10,000 must be raised immediately to put this Army’s numerous homes will 
te worthy scheme into operation, and the Association has he Fe Pe 
Miss voted £500 towards sum. ave special fare on Christmas 
The first to receive benefit will be those workers Day. The needs of an average 
a under 55 years of age who have been longest in the sae C.A. Home will be met by - £1 Oo 
ARDING service of their sisters. Will you help by giving as || ais ? 
ty New - 4% you, cat ps Lemirtaticn, large or small, ee 
required, — wi gratefully acknowledged. es a 2 “ a 
sy Emsoy, Font send your contribution to “ Rescue Workers Wi ll you feed the Children— 
— THE CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 4 tlies— 
2nd Floor, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. entertain one ormore Pp oor families 
or adopt a C.A. Home 
Library, for Christmas day? 
~ife-saving, r 
~ Please send SOMETHING to help 
issenden, brighten the lives of the poor, at 
of “New least at Christmastide. 
— for 
oa THE CHURCH ARMY 
VILLE. 
HALL = Marble Ar ch, W. 1. 
School “heques (crossed Barclays a/c, “hurch Army) 
te na’ should be payable to Preb. Carlile, DD. lecnecars 
Chief Secretary. / 
IRLS.— | 
mere 4252, ? 
The Key to Health | 1824 Don’t let the 1924 
and vigour of mind and body | 5/- LIFEBOAT SINK  5/- 
rapidly IS GOOD BREATHING POWER. | for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 
P : | T. intain th hole Servi e NEED thi 
will ° °o maintain e w ervice w * year 
y The Key to Good Breathing Power | 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
IS ARS VIVENDI PRACTICE. IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 
a Boat Service, we have received up to date 735,268. 
en Street, Particulars from ARTHUR LOVELL, author of Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 3,792. 
aaa “Ars Vivendi” (7s. 6d. net), WE MUST GET 264,732 MORE. 
cwmpape _ % PARK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. | Will you be “ One in « Million and send YOUR 5/-TO-DAY? 
— rs And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. 
—— There is no subsidy from the State. 
ga Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A., 
I. “ Facts are stubborn thin gs ” Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
ystumes, DELAY 1s DANGEROUS. Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 
= Road, Make immediate ell risks 
by insa with 
PRUDENTIAL ASS CO., LTD., OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
earning. Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
nai HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols, £12 ;  Trollape’s 
— ous Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., aoe Pepys’ Diary by eatley, 10 Vols., 
UNS. best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
te. Shade BOOKS.—Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38., Phrases, wal Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues 
Perrin's British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s. ; Prendergast Crom- free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
— latte, Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. ; tt’s Liber Amoris, with J[jibraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HoLLaAND Bros. 
1893, 258.; Weininger’s Sex and Society, 25s. ; Hannay’s Sex ight Street, Birmingham P 
£3.98.; Sir Religion, 2 vols., 258.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, bes ‘Bait. 1915, 6 vols., 72 John Brig g . 
coat x. 4 AR.. on > Léndos, yoo in » large handsome vols., 1909, pub. 
for lis half morocco, fine set r914, {6 68.1 Robinson's Old Naval pects, 3 ot TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
— Jon a with 24 lus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218. ; Ainsworth’s 
Denner seareae Old Bt. Paul's, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, sos. ; Boccaccio’s VYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
New Letters eee Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d. ; —a a, A ; 
— son's rst nae Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 64. ; Holbrook Jack- e description intelligently and mptly executed. Expert 
t. Use cach ; yy ew » rrr, Great English 1908, 128. 6d. re available for every class of Temporary shorthand. 
cn Maa- bound in Dy half-moroceo, fia 3 Oscar Wilde, ‘The Sphinx, ilustrated end typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
158.5 © vide. a’sia i eA age A age 1912, illus. Sessistey. 75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 
; loth, 1904, ass. ; Oscar Wilds : ess - . ; 
nished, Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1 An Idea) Husband, rare ist Edition, 1899, {2 ros. ; UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prompt! 

» 218.; Max Beerbohm ti “ . promptly typed by 
mess PS RAL se uancadat Zit Buetas aescl tape, Sone a ae a eee aay AL cprtenced tgpit—Mis. Bhooutn, 16 Buckingham Place lites Bosal, 
— BOOKS WANTED.—Machen"Chaonna Jam the most expert book finder extant. 
panion Hae; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols. ; Farrer, Eaves of the World, a vole, Lad, A Urmoas’ MSS., etc... TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
MAN, 10 BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. Stenographer_always evailable.—Miss Roserrs, 5 High Holborn. 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 


“MARKET NOTES” 





contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘‘ inside information " or ‘‘ market tips,”’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 


ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS ;, now available, showing every 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE 





stock and share mentioned in its pages, with 
the price on date of original recommendation 
and the price at the end of 1923, and other 
particulars. 


is five shillings per annum. 


A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to:— 
The Secretary, 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 








THE BASIS OF -SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
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FOR PERMANENT PENCIL NOTES. 


Ideal for use with 
coloured inks. 
BLACK, RED, or 
ANTIQUE 
VULCANITE. 


pillar box think of 
Onoto the Pen. 


THE BIG PEN 


FOR 


THE BIG MAN 
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STATIONERS 
and 
JEWELLERS. 





From all © 


TWO PERFECT PENS 


Plunger-filling Safety or Lever-filling 
From 15s. to £12: 12:0 








British Manufacture. Use Onoto Ink for all Pens. 





THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 


Onoto Service Depots: 110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1; 17, St. Bride Street, E.C-4: 


139, High Holbom, W.C.1, LONDON. 
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